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TO THE MEMORY 
of 


DR. EDWARD OLSON 





at one time president of the State University of South 
Dakota, an eminent scholar and educator. 

In him Hellenic culture and Christian ideals blended, 
moulding a character which became an inspiration to all 
whose life was blessed with his friendship. 

At the age of forty-four his career, so full of promise 
for the future, was cut off at the conflagration of the 
Minneapolis Tribune building, November the thirtieth, 
1899. 

Then perished a great man, whose memory will ever 
be perpetuated by the University Alumni, and to whom 
I humbly and affectionately dedicate this book of verse. 
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PROEM 


It matters not to me 
How men receive my song, 
Since nothing matters in this world, 


For long. 


It matters more, that true 

I’ve been to urge and dreams 

And thoughts which came from unseen realms, 
Like gleams. 


I do not ask for praise, 

And less I hope for dole, 

Though I have given without stint 
My soul. 


Yet, should some heart respond 
But to a single strain, 

I shall be glad, I have not sung 
In vain. 


ll 





NARRATIVE POEMS 





BLUE HAZE 


The valley is veiled in an autumn haze, 

A haze that is soft and blue: 

And the sun looks down with a dreamy face 
On the fields, which are dank with dew; 
And the wooded hills in their gay attire 
Of crimson and green and gold, 

In the far-away, have a gleam of fire, 

And a story which never was told. 


That story was given to me one day 

By an aged Indian chief— 

Old Ironheart, who dwelt by the way 

Which winds up to Camp Relief, 

Where a granite shaft throws a shadow long, 
When the moon is full and bright, 

Where brood the tunes of an unsung song 
And the tales of an awful night. 


The white man’s stories are stored away 
In books for the times to be; 

But the red man’s lore like a fading ray 
Is lost in a mystery; 

And yet, if we knew, whether false or true, 
The sagas which poets spun, 

We should richer be in true minstrelsy, 
From East to the setting sun. 


And this is the tale that the old chief told, 

With many a pause and grunt, 

While we were squatting upon the wold, 

At the close of a morning hunt; 

And it seemed like the murmur of some lone brook, 
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Half hidden by rushes and reeds, 
Which sings to itself in a forest nook, 
Ere it reaches the far-off meads. 


THE STORY 


Little Washte was a princess, 
Daughter of the Sioux, Big Eagle, 
In whose veins there flowed the regal 
Pride of ages which ne’er winces 

For an enemy or danger, 

Or the strong, intruding stranger. 


Youngest she of all his children, 
More beloved than all the others, 
More beloved than her tall brothers, 
And their mother, little Hillwren, ~ 
And he called her Washte—good, 

As she reached her maidenhood. 


Warmly, too, did she return 
All his fatherly affection, 
Never saw his soul’s dejection, 
Never saw his anger burn, 
Unless she with sweet caresses 
Drove away his dark distresses. 


Through her smiles and deeds of kindness, 
Tokens of her adoration 

For the father of her nation, 

Did she bring on him a blindness 

For each single fault or flaw 

In the path where she did go. 
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Oft she brought him toothsome dishes 
From the forest, or the streams, 
Luscious berries, full of gleams; 
Golden-speckled little fishes ; 

Tender grouse, snared in the brake, 
Or the venison for steak. 


Came to him, while he sat dreaming 

In his wigwam, radiant, beaming, 

Eyes and tresses of black gleaming, 
Brought him wholesome meats a-steaming, 
Found for him his pipe and bark, 

When the day was dank and dark. 


And he sat there oft and doted, 

As the smoke-clouds rose and floated, 
On her graceful walk and dances, 
On her garb, which much enhances, 
Buckskin garb adorned with beads, 
Hues of flowers and russet reeds. 


Yea, she seemed to him the fairest 
Whom his eyes had e’er beholden, 
And her voice the sweetest, rarest, 
Vibrant with clear notes and golden 
Had the cadence of a bird, 

When for joy its heart is stirred— 


Had the cadence of the river 

Minnesota, as it dances 

*Mongst the rocks, before the quiver 

Of the cataract entrances 

With its power the dreamy darkling 

Of the stream with sun-gleams sparkling— 
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Of the stream which they had christened 
In an age when wild men listened 

To each brook and runnel telling 

How a longing, all-compelling, 

Brought them to the mighty river, 
With its song of the forever— 


That forever, which they trusted, 
Was their hope amid the vastness 
Of the plains, or wooded fastness, 
Till the white man came and lusted 
For the heritage which heaven 

To their freeborn race had given. 


On this thing the chief was brooding, 
As the strangers were intruding, 
And he felt, the day of trial 

Had arrived, when war’s red vial 
On the pale-face must be poured, 
Should their birthright be restored. 


And, besides, his heart was grieving 
For a thing none else believing 
Could be true, to none confiding 
What he saw his Washte hiding, 
Even from him, whom she adored, 
Though his looks the thing implored. 


But he knew that her long roaming 
Through the woodland in the gloaming, 
Was not only for the cherries 

Or the other juicy berries 

Which at night to him she brought, 
Nor the wood-grouse slyly caught. 
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And one night his eye detected 
That her soul was quite dejected, 
All her former mirth departed, 
And her speech, so happy-hearted, 
Had the tone of recent weeping, 
Of a sob, beyond her keeping. 


But, when he did call her to him, 
Laid his hand upon her tresses, 
Something in her glances slew him, 
Glances which no guilt confesses, 
But have passion’s angry gleams, 
Shooting o’er two racial streams. 


“Tell me, Washte, what’s thy trouble, 
For thy looks our sorrow double, 

Tell it, and [’ll bear it with thee. 

Did some evil power hit thee, 

*Mid the tangles of the wood?” 

Then she blushed; he understood. 


O’er his face there passed a shadow, 
Like a dark cloud o’er the meadow, 
When the mid-day sun is beaming, 
And from out his dark eyes, gleaming, 
Came the lightning of wild wrath, 
With the thunder in its path. 


“Washte, tell me who hath wronged thee, 
Tell me, lest my anger slay thee! 

Is it that pale-faced Kingsly 

Who has shamefully betrayed thee?” 
And the girl sank to her knee 

In her soul’s great agony. 
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“Ere another sun disperses 

Night’s dark spirtt, shall my curses 
Reach the hiding of that fellow, 
And his scalp, so curly, yellow, 
Shall be hanging on a bough! 

O, Great Spirit, hear my vow!” 


Not a sound the maiden uttered, 
Not a plea her dumb lips muttered, 
But she lay as in a swoon. 

From the wigwam rushed the chief, 
In his anger, fed by grief. 

There was blood upon the moon. 


Rushed to where his sons were sitting 
’Round the campfire’s lurid flitting, 
Told the story, beat his war-drum, 
And from far and near a strange hum 
’Rose, as from a swarm of bees, 
When it moves among the trees. 


Came the warriors on their ponies, 
Came the young men, bounding, leaping, 
Came the squaws and ugly cronies ; 

But alone sat Washte weeping, 

Till the crowd did darkly gather 

*Round her war-enkindled father. 


Then she stole into the thicket, 

Where no sound but of the cricket, 
Droned with dulcet harmony ; 

Quickly followed she the windings, 

Where her day dreams knew their findings 
Of sweet bliss, now misery.— 
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Till she reached the open prairie, 
With its grassy undulation, 
Where she felt the palpitation 
Of another, unknown fairy, 
Wondering, a child but she, 

Of the things that soon must be. 


Then the terror of the night 
Came upon this hopeless maiden, 
And her heart, so heavy laden, 
Challenging her anxious flight, 
Changing distance to a curtain 
Of a hazy blue, uncertain. 


But the thought of the impending 
Danger to her lover, sending 

Daggers through her trembling being, 
Spurred her onward, fleeing, fleeing 
To the sod-house lowly lifting, 


Where the grass to grain was shifting. 


Soon a watch-dog started barking, 
Which the neighbors’ canines marking 
Joined in chorus far and wide, 

Even the coyotes took to howling 

To the moon, yet red and scowling, 
While a mist did o’er it glide. 


All this reckless barking, baying, 
Seemed to Washte quite betraying, 
And great fear came upon her, 
As the sod-house she was nearing, 
Till she saw someone appearing, 
Whistling to the noisy cur. 
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And she knew him, and she called him, 
And her coming quite appalled him, 
Ne’er before had she been there; 
Then she told him of the danger, 

Of the foe and fell avenger, 

And for flight in haste prepare. 


Consciousness of guilt and error 
Turned her lover cold with terror. 

To the flickering lattice light 

Bid her come within their dwelling, 
Which required but slight compelling— 
She might aid them in their plight. 


Rode a horseman to each farm, 
Sounding warning and alarm, 
Told them where to seek a hiding; 
And while yet he thus was riding, 
Were the first ones on their flight 
*Mid the shadows of the night. 


On a hill-top was a hollow 

Where the bison used to wallow, 
After heavy summer rains, 

When the sun burns like a smelter, 
Or they sought from fire a shelter, 
As it swept across the plains. 


Here they made their rendezvous, 
Since it gave a vantage view, 
And from arrows a protection, 
Yea, gave power to the action 
Of their rifles from its crest, 
Should the redskins them molest. 
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Here the frightened neighbors huddled, 
Somewhat in their minds befuddled, 
Knowing little of the reason; 

But the fear of an uprising 

Had been slowly hypnotizing 

Every settler all that season. 


Now the moon shone clear and bright 
’Mid the calmness of the night; 

Little breezes moved along 

With no murmur of a wrong, 

But with lullaby and slumber 

For the hearts whom dread did cumber. 


O’er kind nature’s parapet 

Peered at times two eyes of jet, 
And two ears whose sense was keen 
To detect what in that sheen 
Moved or spoke of good or ill 
Listened, but the air was still. 


Some did doubt her, others feared her, 
Only Kingsly lingered near her, 
Though she said: “I am your friend.” 
That the white boy was her lover 
Was for all now to discover, 

Light and darkness seemed to blend. 


“Hist !” she whispered, and a thrill 
Of dark horror all did fill, 

For she sensed her people stirring, 
Heard the prairie chickens whirring, 
As before their path they rose, 
From night’s innocent repose. 
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Closer were the children huddled, 
Closer were the babies cuddled 
To their mothers’ fearful hearts, 
While unspoken prayers quivered 
On their lips, to be delivered 
From the red man’s cruel darts. 


Some, perhaps, did rue the day, 

When they left the eastern valleys, 
Where their kindred yet did stay, 
Without fear of Indian sallies, 
Murmured, too, against the fate, 
Which had brought them to such state. 


For, as when a man is drowning 
He beholds within a twinkle 

All his life, and sees the frowning 
Of each sin and moral wrinkle— 
(So at least, I read for sooth 

In a story when a youth), 


Thus there came to these, not all, 
Such an anguish of the soul, 

For they felt, it was the ending 

Of life’s deeds, too late for mending; 
And the shadows of the pit, 

Seemed like spectres ’round them flit. 


But the men who spied the plain 
Had no time nor thoughts for ruing, 
Only how their bullets’ rain 

Might be to the foe’s undoing; 

And their moon-blanched faces grim 
Had but little hope for him. 
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Only one showed cowardice, 

He, who was the cause of this, 
Even from Washte was he keeping 
Now, his mother heard him weeping, 
As he crouched among the weeds, 
Or the hollow’s slimy reeds. 


Suddenly an arrow flew, 

With a twang against the blue, 
Then a war whoop and a cry 
Told, the savages were nigh, 
From the grasses tall they sprang 
Up the hill, and then there rang 


Clear upon the midnight air, 
One long echo of a rifle, 

Which a moment seemed to stifle 
Lust of blood back to its lair, 
But the battle was begun; 

Up the hill the redskins run. 


Then a salvo met them squarely, 
And there fell a dozen braves ; 
But the Indian fights not fairly, 
But in ambush like some knaves, 
And a crowd was sneaking round, 
Like the snake upon the ground. 


For they knew a secret gap 

Made the buffaloes to trap, 
Closed, indeed, by sand and stones 
And a heap of bleached bones, 
Overgrown by grass and rushes 
And some tall luxurious bushes. 
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Here a company of Sioux, 
Wriggled through and made a ruse, 
And among them Washte’s sire; 
She espied him in the mire; 

With a dagger in her hand, 

She before him took her stand. 


“Father! cried she, “I am here, 
Without any shame or fear, 
If thou plot to maim and kill, 
I my own heart-blood will spill; 
Promise now for Washte’s sake, 
That no life thou here wilt take!” 


“Washte! Washte!”’ called her father, 
Half in anger, half in anguish, 
“Know full well, that I would rather 
Yield to thee than grieve and languish 
On thy grave until I die, 

Though my end may soon be nigh!” 


Then she rushed up to the men, 
Who the ground did still defend, 
Stood upon the hill and shouted 

To the warriors, now routed, 
Caused the white men’s fire to cease, 
Since her father promised peace. 


Yet, they left not their position, 
Until Washte brought the Big Chief, 
Who, when viewing the condition 

Of his fallen men, with grief, 

Seemed a moment to repent of 
What to Washte he did vow. 
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But his cause was lost, he knew it; 

As for peace, he had to sue it, 

And beneath the stars he summoned 

All his men up to the hill; 

And a frontiers-man, named Drummond, 
They made judge to right the ill. 


Ere the morning light was breaking, 
Ere the meadow lark was waking, 
Had Big Eagle pledged for ever 
Friendship to this settlement, 

That no man or element 

Should have power this pact to sever. 


Only this the chief demanded, 

That the youth should marry Washte, 
In the presence of them all; 

But like one whose soul was branded, 
He refused the chieftain’s call, 

And disdained the hand of Washte. 


She approached him and embraced him, 
Whispered of the love she bore him, 

Of the thing which now disgraced him, 
Yet, how she did still adore him, 
Begged that he would save her life 

By accepting her as wife. 


But he turned away with scorn, 
Said, the chief had rudely torn 
All the ties of love asunder, 

That such wedlock was a plunder; 
Said, that he would rather die, 
Than be fettered by a lie. 
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Then the light of passion mild 
Turned to something dark and wild, 
And her eyes were gleaming fire, 
Fire of hatred and disgust, 

As she learned, his love was lust, 
And would leave her in the mire. 


For a while she seemed to stagger, 
Then she grasped her shining dagger, 
Drove it quickly like a dart 

Home into his wicked heart, 

And as quickly did remove it, 
Looked upon it, as to love it. 


But, before a hand could hinder, 

Suddenly as spark in tinder, 

Did she strike her frenzied breast. 
In her father’s arms she perished, 
She, the one of all most cherished, 


Pretty Washte, loved the best. 


Sank the moon somewhere in vastness, 
And the dawn flushed the horizon; 
And the prairie dwellers fastness, 
Once the shelter of the bison, 

Was with crimson overspread, 

Like the places of the dead. 


O’er the distant woods and river 
Hung a mystic mist and quiver 
Of a light which died away, 

And a blue haze soon was master 
Of a scene where fell disaster 
Brought sad wailings on that day. 
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THE RESURRECTION 


From home and town he early sauntered forth 
Into the country, on an April morn, 

Believing that the day-dawn has its worth 

For him whose mind to truthful thoughts was born, 
Since often then, like darts of light they come, 
With tints of rose and lily purity, 

With gladness from their far, eternal home, 

And music from an unseen minstrelsy. 


It was the morn of happy Easter-eve, 

All pregnant with the resurrection power, 
When immortality one may perceive 

In droning insects and the budding flower ; 
And he, a parson, struggling with the theme 
Of that sweet story of the risen Lord, 

Walked in the fields, which lay as in a dream, 
Down to a still and mist-enveloped fjord. 


There, on a rock, he waited till the sun 

Rose o’er the mountains with an ecstasy 

Of glory such as artist ne’er begun 

To put on canvas, or in poetry :— 

The golden light in billows seemed to roll 

From glitt’ring peaks down to the mist-clad bay ; 
And unseen hands undid a flowing scroll 

With mystic meaning of the rising day. 


Among the hills and rocks an eagle screamed, 
And from the woodlands came a crow’s alarm; 
And golden, giddy wings of flickers gleamed ; 
And little warblers to the scene lent charm. 
His eyes, his ears drank in the varied view 
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And sound and silence with their mystery, 
Which seemed to say: “Behold I make a-new 
The things that were and are eternally.” 


The little billows, lolling at his feet, 

*Mid tiny puffs of foam and broken twigs, 

A strange array of shining things did greet, 
The dragonfly, which from its homely rigs 

Of metamorphosis awaits the hour, 

Upon the yellow straws and russet reeds, 
When its transparent wings shall gather power 
To bear it o’er the deep or summer meads. 


“Life out of death, light out of night,” he thought. 
“The tomb is opened by an angel’s hands; 
Behold the miracle that God hath wrought! 

Who loosed His Son from death’s ungracious bands. 
Life, freedom, gladness, resurrection’s gift 

To man who walks in grave-clothes, even I 

Can’t fully free my face to heaven lift, 

Though he who trusts the Lord, shall never die.” 


Much beauty does not calm, but stirs the heart, 
And through the limbs disquiet doth diffuse, 
For each thing seems to claim of you a part, 
Each revelation bids you to peruse 

Its colored pages, till you stand aghast 

Among a thousand voices still and small, 

And scan before you all the visions vast, 

And deathlessness of every living soul. 


And so he rambled through the fields and woods. 
The little brooks were laughing merrily ; 
The buds of maple trees put on their hoods 
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Of purple blossoms, as for revelry; 

And squirrels laughed and scolded from the tops 

Of hoary pine trees, where the little owls 

Sought shade against the light, while through the 
copse 

They sent a sleepy glance to lesser fowls. 


All what he heard and saw but made him feel 
That he who was to speak of life was dead. 

The Easter bells could not with gladness peal, 
And skies of blue no hope within him shed; 

The runnels seemed to mock him with their song, 
Since they were free from winter’s frory chains ; 
And he, tradition-bound with fetters strong, 
Doubt-harassed and forlorn with mental strains. 


The buttercups which met him with a smile, 

As coy as that of maiden’s innocence, 

But brought him face to face with some dark guile 
And suffering unspeakably intense. 

Love was not his, though it seemed everywhere, 
The hunger of his soul was never fed, 

Though he partook of wedding feasts whose cheer 
Was couched in blessings on the nuptial bread. 


His heart was cold; the light which glittered oft 

In eloquence was like a moonbeam’s glance 

On icicles which hang from roofs aloft 

In nights when northern blasts o’er snowdrifts 
dance. 

The hand of sympathy ’mid sorrow’s need 

Was palsy-stricken and conferred no aid, 

And though he strove to give to want some heed, 

He found the humble were of him afraid. 
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The sacred things had grown most commonplace, 
Their ministry a senseless mummery ; 

And then he thought more often of his face, 
Lest someone there the smile of doubt should see; 
He could not look his people in the eye, 

While he was speaking of the ancient creed, 
Since he was neither fool, nor prone to lhe, 


Nor did it purely by the force of greed. 


And he whom people praised as saintly, great, 
Yea, happy far beyond the parish ken, 

He felt as he were chained by ruthless fate 
To be the most unfavored among men. 

“A bondslave of the Lord,’ sometimes he said, 
With a sardonic twinkle in his eyes; 

He felt his soul was in its grave-clothes laid 
Among the lost where never anguish dies. 


Scarce knowing where he went, at last he paused 
Outside a cottage, on a little hill, 

May be unconsciously this halt was caused 

By one gray pillar, rising high and still 

Toward heaven like from a morning sacrifice, 
Lost ’mid the biue, a bond twixt man and God, 
And from a hearth where none was worldly wise, 
Where none, like he, God’s earth in sorrow trod. 


While standing there he heard a maiden’s voice, 
Which clear and mellow sang a morning hymn; 
It seemed, like all creation, to rejoice, 

And brought a sense of shamefulness to him, 
He listened long and well, then heaved a sigh, 
And wished he knew the one who carolled so, 
When all at once he heard a little ery, 


She had espied a man, she did not know. 
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Her father oped the door, and greeted him 
Reservedly, quite curious to learn 

What brought a stranger to the forest’s rim, 
Before the breakfast fire did briskly burn; 
And yet, no boorish questions was his fault, 
Though neither name nor errand was revealed. 
The parson did not mean to make a halt; 

To woodland moods he would his spirit yield. 


But buckwheat cakes and maple syrup tempt 
The saddest man to smiles in early morn; 
And he forgot he was unshaved, unkempt, 
And that his trousers were by fences torn. 
The walk, the air had given an appetite, 
Which grasped the invitation eagerly 

To be an early guest, and that despite 

A country maiden’s marked timidity. 


A morning prayer now by the host was read, 

As at the white-decked board each took his place; 
While by the stove the maiden bowed her head, 
With purest rosetints on her comely face; 

Then, while she served, those two met o’er a cup 
Of fragrant Java, with exchanging words 

About the value of a little pup, 

Which in a corner ate a dish of curds. 


An introduction to more weighty things 

Of head and heart, the latter most of all, 
Since only there the commonest takes wings 
To bring transcendent gladness to the soul; 
And oft the mute expression of a dog 

Will cheer a man more than a fellow’s tone, 
And send a sungleam through his mental fog, 
Assuring him, he is not left alone. 
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The farmer had not studied Maeterlink, 

So what the parson had in mind to say, 

He left unuttered on that mystic brink, 

Where man and dog united on their way, 

When into human life the canine eye 

Looked with a gleam of understanding true; 
When wolf-descendants heard the children’s cry, 
And something of its wistful yearnings knew. 


“You’re fond of dogs, methinks,” the parson said, 
To which the peasant straightway gave reply: 
“Well, it is hers,” and pointed to the maid. 

“T do not love a dog, Ill tell you why: 

The man of Patmos said, ‘without the dogs’; 
That means outside the New Jerusalem. 

They are unclean, as are to Jews the hogs, 

And that’s the reason, I don’t fancy them.” 


“T’ll tell you, man, that if there be a heaven, 
And I get there, I hope my dog to meet, 
For never one such friendship me has given 
As little ‘Buddy,’ crouching at my feet. 

A love like his, I never found in man, 

So guileless, constant, and so satisfied 

To be where I am, yet this morn I ran 

Away from him, and freedom him denied.” 


“And what has brought you hither, may I ask?” 
“Ah, friend, that I might solve a question deep, 
Since I’m given the rather puzzling task 

To clear the mystery of Jesus’ sleep; 

How He arose the third day from His grave, 
A victor over death and doom and hell, 

That He a lost and damned race might save; 
And this to-morrow I my flock must tell.” 
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“Are you a preacher, then, and of what creed?” 
“T am a minister in yonder town; 
But of what church there’s hardly any need 
To state, since it to you has no renown.” 
For which the peasant made a faint excuse: 

“I do not much in world-religions trow, 
But worship God at home, and here peruse 
The book of books, the only one I know.” 


“And do you thus to spirit heights attain? 
And do you thus of faith have certainty? 
And can the resurrection you explain? 

And can you vouch for immortality?” 

“A doubter you, and yet a preacher-man. 
How can you preach without a true foundation 
On which with surety of faith to stand? 

Such thing, forsooth, is an abomination.” 


“TI am not fortunate in this, like you. 

My heart has fed on doubt, e’en from my youth. 
I never took a thing as wholly true; 

But said with Roman Pilate: ‘What is truth? ” 
“T must confess, such words astonish me, 

And chill my soul with shadows of dark fear. 
Your life must be a constant blasphemy, 

At which the devil and his angels jeer.” 


“Not so emphatic, friend, I shall be glad 

To have you lead me into better light; 

And let me tell you, I am poor and sad, 

And yearning for salvation from my plight.” 
“You asked what resurrection is. Oh, would 
I had the grace to make you see and know 
The source of all our spiritual good, 

The fount of joy, the balm for every woe! 
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“Now, let me tell you what it did for me, 

A sinner such as never trod the earth, 

And yet it gave to me full liberty 

From every sin, all through the second birth. 
It is so plain that he who runs may read, 

As Holy Scripture says, you know the place, 
And if you will my testimony heed, 

F’en you may know the Lord’s abundant grace. 


“Lost, lost I was, and saw a yawning hell 

Before my feet, and over me the sword 

Of vengeance hanging, with an awful spell 

Of dread uncertainty, when to the Word 

I came with sore contrition and a cry 

For mercy, mercy! Nothing else would do. 

And from the Word there came the Lord’s reply: 
‘My grace sufficient is, yea, even for you.’ 


“And I arose, as from a grave of sin, 

Arose with Christ to life and righteousness ; 

And all the things which in the past had been 

My very life, I now accounted less 

Than dross and dung; I spurned what once I loved; 
I shunned the friendships which once coveted, 
And underneath the yoke of Christ I bowed, 

And on my master all affections set. 


“‘And thus I learned the resurrection life, 
Its power over sin and death and grave, 
And in my soul there never more is strife, 
Since once His peace He fully to me gave. 
The resurrection must be in your heart; 
No other thing can prove that it is real, 
And without this no logic, speech, or art 
Can e’er remove the black, sepulchral seal.” 
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To which the parson answered with a sigh: 
“This thing I knew, while yet I was a boy, 
Though not with such an anguish in my cry; 
Yet knew full well something of heaven’s joy. 
I, too, did see the pierced hands and feet, ~ 
I, too, did see Him in the garden stand, 

And heard His words, such as did Mary greet, 
Yea, felt the peace of His uplifted hand. 


“T, too, did shun unholy comradeship, 

And followed in the thorny, narrow path. 

I, too, did feel His touch upon my lip, 

And spake to others of the coming wrath. 
Sometimes I wish that I had there remained— 
A child in heartfelt faith and joyous hope, 
And kept myself unsullied and unstained, 

And ne’er set out for other light to grope. 


“But, friend, strange Fate would have it otherwise ; 
Into the world I went to learn its ways; 

And when you once with Fate have cast the dice, 
You have to follow what she sternly says. 

And I am what I am against my will, 

Hemmed in by barriers unscaleable, 

And there my soul must suffer every ill, 

More than to any mortal I can tell. 


“Say, do you know what hell is, friend? Well, hear. 
It is like Tantalus to stand and see 

The fruit you hunger for, so fresh and near, 
Receding from your grasp so mockingly. 

It is to stoop to quench your fiery thirst 

With cooling water, murmuring near by, 

But bending down, the element seems curst, 

It flows away, whene’er your lips draw nigh. 
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“And such has been my life: urge and desire, 
Amid the things to satisfy their needs, 

Have been aroused to all their glowing fire, 
While fruit and water each in turn recedes; 
And love is mocking with a jeering smile, 
And I am lashed to do her bidding still, 

And I must walk with men the second mile, 
Against their pleasure and my better will. 


“A slave, a serf, a despicable kern, 

A hireling footman in the Lord’s array; 

A mountebank who glibly talks to earn 

A paltry wage for each succeeding day. 

Oh, is there resurrection from the dead! 

No, from the purgatory of my soul? 

Then I would break with hungry hearts my bread, 
And on to-morrow gladly tell them all.” 


At this the maiden left the rustic room, 

Almost unnoticed by those earnest men. 

She hasted, like yon Mary to the tomb, 

Into the morning breeze, down to a glen, 

Where flowed a rivulet, so glad and free, 

And where the grass peeped up ’mongst russet 

leaves. 
She heard the buzzing of a honey-bee— 
The little toiler for the human thieves. 


And in the quiet of this quaint retreat, 
There came to her the burden of a song, 

An air her mother often did repeat, 

When evening hours were tedious and long; 
It mingled with the murmur of the stream; 
It vanished in the woodlands far-away, 
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As doth the music of a maiden’s dream, 
While stock-doves coo upon an April day. 


Yet, wistfulness was in this maiden’s eyes, 

Not languishment of love for absent swain, 

But from a grief which never fully dies, 

But leaves within the heart a sense of pain, 
Returning with some sudden memory 

Of loved ones gone, though time has sought to heal, 
And thus the awakening of a melody 

Did with a sadness o’er this maiden steal. 


This was the selfsame month her mother died, 
Two years ago, and while of this she thought, 
The fountains of her tears, which she had tried 
So oft to stop, again full freedom sought; 
And all the loneliness, pent up so long, 

Found in the flood of sorrow sweet relief, 

And all the meaning of her mother’s song 
Became an anodyne for pain and grief. 


Anon she heard her father calling her, 

And red-eyed did she face his anxious look. 
Her dog was on the porch, and made a stir, 
By tearing leaves out of a spelling book. 

The parson, too, was there, and stared her way ; 
She wished he were a hundred miles from here, 
For had he not brought to her home dismay, 
And to her heart a strange, uncanny fear? 


She did not understand such idle talk, 

So young in years, so innocent in mind. 

To her he seemed like some wild soaring hawk, 
Which floats o’er woods and fields its food to find ;— 
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A hungry man, a soaring mind, and fierce, 

And yet, withal, impressive in his flight, 

His searching eyes through human life could pierce, 
And there detect the creatures of the night. 


‘Adieu, and many thanks,” she heard him say; 

But could not hear her father’s words subdued; 

And then he started on his aimless way, 

With something strange which now his heart im- 
bued ; 

He met her on the wold, and took her hand, 

And gazed into her soulful hazel eyes: 

Then said: “I hope some day, you'll understand 

Your stranger’s gratitude, before he dies.” 


She curtsied slightly without word or smile; 
And he went down the hill into the wood, 
Regardless of the path or count of mile, 

Both air and distance seemed increasing good, 
And farther, farther into forest-deeps 

He penetrated, leaving all behind; 

The prison house of life forgot its keeps, 

And burdens, one by one, rolled from his mind. 


The sun had reached meridian, and still 

He wandered on, and now his heart so free, 
Seemed filled with song; no human ill 

Was his amid the spirit’s ecstasy ; 

He sang, and sang, till hills and shady dells 
Reechoed with his ditties and his shouts; 
Sometimes exuberant and boyish yells 

Would scare some denizen to flight and flouts. 


At last he came to where the earth hnd seen 
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Some strange upheavals by volcanic fires, 

High rocks and weird formations, covered green 
With moss and lichen, tow’ring high like spires 
And battlements, and in their midst a tarn 

Of darkest depths. Here did he pause, to scan 
From granite heights how far the house and barn 
Of his late friends, and thus, how far from man. 


Yes, far away he saw a curling smoke 

From that same hearth, where he his breakfast ate. 
“Yes, far away,” thus to himself he spoke, 

And then sat down to rest and meditate. 

How lovely was the place, how picturesque! 

Such solitude he never knew before, 

The rocks were rather eery and grotesque ; 

But all the woods around he did adore. 


Yes, here he would abide, till he should find 
The risen life of freedom and of peace, 

Until his ardent, restless, weary mind 

Should in unchanging truth find sweet surcease, 
Until the curtain of eternity 

Should grant his prophet’s eye a gleam of light, 
That he henceforth its advocate might be, 

Its glad torch bearer in man’s darksome night. 


But as the afternoon merged into eve, 

And cooler grew the air, the thought arose: 
How could he without food and fire thus live, 
How could he without bed find true repose? 
Well, he had matches, and could build a fire, 
And he had found a cave, where he might sleep; 
He for a day, at least, would not require 

A morsel food to well his body keep. 
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The April air is fickle as the soul 

Of woman, often trusted by the fool, 

So warm and ardent when it keeps man’s all, 
If not, inclined to quickly change and cool. 
Thus did the woods and fields at noon-day glow 
And quiver in the ecstasy of heat, 

But when the sun was sinking rather low, 

A chilly breeze its evening smile did meet. 


The parson felt that chill and some fatigue, 
Also the need of fire and evening meal. 

The first he soon obtained with match and twig, 
The second he could neither beg nor steal; 

But like Saint John a desert denizen, 

Sans honey, et sans locust, must invent 

A Crusoe measure to enrich some pen, 

Since ravens are with food no longer sent. 


His fire he built outside a little cave, 

Whose smoke rose high above the forest tops, 
And spread abroad, like an uncertain wave, 
Which whirls and eddies, then in calmness stops. 
It hovering stood, until a subtle gust 

Embraced it, carried it away with glee, 

As doth a lover whom his love doth trust, 
Away, away, where they alone can be. 


Full many a branch he cast upon the pyre, 

Until the grotto was suffused with heat, 

And somehow this his spirit did inspire, 

His heart with joy and glory was replete. 

John’s vision on the isle was not more fair 

Than his this evening ’mongst those craggy wilds, 
And he forgot all thoughts of food and lair, 

His soul unburdened as a little child’s. 
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The fire did seem to burn away the past, 

His worldly ties were vague and far remote; 

The trammels of society he cast 

Into the roaring glow with little note. 

The thought of home and church came like a chill, 
And brought him nearer to the crackling flames, 
While from the sepulchre arose his will 

To conquer life’s great lies of varied names. 


Upon the lofty rocks the last pale gleams 

Of sunset fell, and there the parson saw, 

Or thought he saw, as in a twilight dream, 

The Christ a-standing, whom he sought to know, 
Who smiled, and beckoned him to climb the steep; 
But overcome with awe, akin to fear, 

The parson could not move; as in a sleep 

He stood, and then the vision drew more near. 


It spake: “Not self to gain, but self to lose, 
That is the resurrection which I give. 

The cross alone must be the way you choose, 
If you would know what it does mean to live.” 
“But I must be myself,” the preacher quoth, 
“And thus be free, this is the life I crave.” 
“You are yourself, first then, when you devote 
Your noblest power, some other life to save.” 


The vision vanished, and the darkness fell; 
And terror came upon the parson’s soul, 
And he into a trance of horror fell, 
Like Abraham, when he heard Javeh’s call. 
He felt the pangs of death and grave and hell, 
And there again he met the Master’s face, 
And when he ’woke, he knew that all was well, 
While things eternal lingered in his gaze. 
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To be a pagan, or a Christian, then, 

Was now the question for his heart to choose; 
To be a dreamer, far away from men, 

Or put himself to unrewarded use. 

Should self be crucified, and pain alone 

Be life’s chief goal? Here was the crucial hour ; 
But the Ascended One sent from His throne 
His messenger to give him light and power. 


And earthly messengers, alike, arrived. 

His farmer friends had seen the distant smoke, 
And, riding horseback, somehow had contrived 
To find him there, with supper and a cloak. 
Right glad he was to see them in the light 

Of his own fire, but scarcely to them spoke, 
And little ate; the farmer thought him ill. 
But far and near the nocturn creatures woke; 
The parson rose to go, against his will. _ 


It was a hazard in the dark to find 

The woodland tracks which led them to their home; 
But lantern light and woodcraft guide the mind 
Through wilds where city dwellers seldom come; 
And so, at length, arrived this little band 

In safety ’neath the roof, he left at morn. 

He grasped with gratitude the farmer’s hand, 
And looked upon the maiden, less forlorn. 


It was a day in which all days had met, 
The evening of a truer Easter tide ;— 
And he who had his face so sternly set 

No longer with his people to abide, 

Had found a message for the Easter day, 
A message not from printed book or scroll, 
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A message of the risen life for aye, 
The resurrection of a doubting soul. 


Bright dawned the happy day, and as of yore, 
Three friends of Jesus ’rose its light to greet. 
Through dells and meadows they no spices bore, 
But had a surer faith to guide their feet. 

The parson must be home ere ring the bells; 
His benefactors follow in his track; 

But he is silent, and his bearing tells, 

That not with eagerness he’s going back. 


The church spires glittered ’gainst the cloudless 
blue, 

Their golden crosses seemed to burn and glow; 

And stately homes took on a changing hue 

With dreaminess, like paintings of Corot. 

The trees upon the hillsides near the town 

Stood now arrayed in many tender shades, 

From saffron, lavender, and grayish brown 

To darkest emeralds of everglades. 


The parson saw this splendor, and he thought 
Of that fair city which the Christ beheld, 

Where He His mighty works in truth had wrought, 
’°Gainst whom dark priest-craft plotted and rebelled, 
O’er which He wept, because it did not know 

The visitation of the heavenly light, 

Because with His prophetic eyes He saw 

Its certain doom and terror of the night. 


And if He came again to Jook upon 
Our cities, mightier than those of old, 
Would He still weep, and dark forebodings con, 
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Or see in them the beauty of His fold? 
Would He live there or in the country side? 
Would factories, or flowers Him engage? 
Would He in slums, or with the rich abide, 
Or stand amid the war which classes wage? 


Would He not be where’er the human heart 

Is bruised with sorrow, fearful and alone? 
Would He not give to all that better part 
Which in glad Bethany with lustre shone? 
Would He not stoop, as then, to bear the yoke 
With some poor traveler on his weary way, 

And, feed the hungry, lend to need His cloak, 
And heal the sick, and teach us how to pray? 


Would He not face the haughty Pharisee, 
And tell him to remove his pious mask? 

To throw away the broad phylactery, 

And in humility for grace to ask? 

Would He not find in temple and in shrine 

The bigots now, as when His blood they craved? 
Would He not spurn their sacramental wine 
And rites which have the ignorant enslaved? 


Yea, would He not this Easter morn appear, 
And tell the congregation, they are dead? 

And say again: “God’s Kingdom now is near, 
Repent therefore’—a thing now seldom said? 
Would He not look into our inmost soul, 

And there perceive what god his throne has raised, 
To find what deity on Monday calls 

Each worshiper to be sincerely praised? 


Thus did the parson find himself a-thinking, 
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A feeling, as of shame, came over him; 

Was he again into the quagmire sinking, 

And would the light, just found, again grow dim? 
“A vacillating man,” he thought, “like Peter, 

So full of faith, turned into dark denial, 

And would, at last, the ‘sweet come from the eater,” 
Or must he drink, till death, doubt’s bitter vial?” 


“Alas!” he said, “I feel that we must pray, 

For Satan walks beside me to destroy 

The comfort and the light found yesterday, 

And he hath robbed me of the Savior’s joy.” 
They knelt those three in nature’s wondrous fane, 
And their pure hearts communed with God on high, 
And never were such prayers quite in vain, 

The risen Lord to each seemed very nigh. 


Refreshed they ’rose, continuing their path, 
And soon came to the city of his home. 

He knew not yet what sorry aftermath 
Would from his disappearance surely come; 
For friends were seeking him this very morn, 
Alarmed that harm had overtaken him; 

His wife and child of all were most forlorn; 
Although she knew his strange, erratic whim. 


And when they saw him and his company, 

They thought him quite insane, and fearful stood; 
But such a smile they ne’er before did see 

Upon his face, so heartfelt and so good. 

His voice had tenderness, his words were kind, 
And he embraced his wife and little one; 

And she could look into his open mind, 

And knew at once that nothing ill was done. 
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A light repast together all enjoyed, 

As when in Emmaus the bread was broken, 
And dimness of their vision was destroyed, 
So they beheld Him in the blessed token; 
Thus, even now, disciples’ hearts did burn 
With love and gladness for the Easter tide. 
The pastor then did to his study turn, 

And let his friends to her their tale confide. 


Soon bells and chimes their summons glad pealed 
out, 

And throngs responded on this wondrous day; 

Each group was wending in its wellknown route, 

More festive, though, and in a spring array. 

Our parson met in vestry hall his choir 

And deacons, who in rather doubtful sense 

Looked at the scratch he bore, cut by a wire, 

In crawling through a modern pasture fence. 


When he appeared before his audience 

His pale and haggard look attracted all. 

He seemed distrait, but in a noble sense, 

And all his person subject to his soul. 

He prayed, but in a realm aloof from earth, 
*Mid spheres of light unknown to carnal eye, 
And there his spirit for the task was girth, 
The work of one small hour which cast his die, 


The choir sang of the risen Lord with art, 
And held the admiration of the throng; 

But in it there was nought of Christian heart, 
It was a singing for the praise of song; 
But what of that, since Easter spells parade 
Of pretty gowns and bonnets and bouquets? 
What profit has a minister’s tirade 

Against a custom, he himself obeys? 
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The flowers met his eyes, and here he saw 
The beauty of the Lord. The lilies white 
Had their evangel, for they once did know 
The footsteps of the Master and the light 
Which ever since has been their heritage— 
The resurrection morning’s gold and glory. 
Then turned he to the time-enduring page, 
And read that ever new and wondrous story. 


And now a thing did happen unforeseen, 

Yea ’gainst the plan, if such he had that day; 

For souls in ecstasy do scarcely ween 

The truths which God through them doth oft 
convey ; 

They are but instruments of heavenly speech, 

Yet, slowly fashioned for their ministry, 

For somehow God through silent years doth teach 

The things which must their future message be. 


“Ave Maria, gratia plena 

Dominus tecum, benedicta tu 

In mulcribus, et benedictus 

Fructus Ventris tui—Jesus.” 

“This is my text, beloved, strange, indeed, 
To you, and even me, but this alone 
Explains the mystery of all our creed, 

And why the resurrection morning shone 
Upon a hopeless world, since holy He, 

From Virgin birth, could not corruption see; 
And Hades could not keep the soul that sprung 
From the eternal Motherhood of God. 

’Twas Mary at the cross, where hung 

Her son for all our sins; the rod 

Of chastisement was laid on Him, and there 
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His mother shared in all His woe. 

*Twas Mary at the tomb, with many a tear, 

When He seemed vanquished by the mighty foe; 
’Twas Mary’s heart that throbbed with joy divine, 
When angel lips proclaimed Him conqueror. 

And His exalted glory did entwine 

Her name for men and angels to adore.” 


* ‘Benedictus fructus ventris tua.’ 

I heard it yestern mongst the budding trees; 
I heard it in the water’s lulling lay, 

In nature’s all entrancing symphonies : 

I saw it in the light and shade and tints 

Of spring’s adornments, weaving still a robe 
Without a seam, as Mary for her Son; 

For mother-love encircles yet the globe, 

And life is still through all its sorrows won.” 


“Ave Maria, gratia plena”’ 

My soul had need of Easter, and I’ve found 
Its mystery. Into my heart a ray 

Hath shone, and all the cerements which have bound 
My soul are loosed, and from the death of self 
I live in Him, who henceforth is my all. 

No worldly honor, pleasure, power, or pelf 
Can ever have dominion o’er my soul; 

And like the men of Galilee who all forsook, 
Thus must I follow Him, and daily die, 
That I with growing hope may upward look, 
And lend an ear to man’s despairing cry.” 


“I know full well, my speech doth seem too strong 
For all who have not been on Calvary; 
To all who do not feel the Easter song 
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O’erwhelming every worldly melody. 

I know, indeed, I shall not suit the mind 

Of those who doubt the message of this day, 
Who in the Gospel only legends find, 

And daily its commandments disobey. 

And so, farewell, I know not in what path 
The Lord will lead, through valleys deep with gloom, 
Or over stormy seas of boisterous wrath, 

Gr over heights which on horizon loom ;— 

If only I may know He surely guides; 

For nought besides can satisfy my soul. 

And soon the little day of wandering glides 
Into life’s evening and the homing call.” 


The people sat amazed, they knew not what 
Had happened to their minister. Some ’rose 
To go, while most dumfounded sat, 

The young folks rather in a mood jocose. 

A closing anthem, rendered by the choir 

Did not becalm the feelings of the crowd. 
His words were like the kindling of a fire 
Which was reflected by an angry cloud. 


And when he left the pulpit, none essayed 

To grasp his hand, and he expected none; 

But sought his wife who sat alone, dismayed, 
With arms about her smiling little son. 

His peasant friends, too, left without a word, 
And to the manse he hurried all alone, 

While from afar the angel voice he heard: 

““He’s risen, He’s not here, and is before you gone.” 
That eve he wandered back down to the fjord, 
And found a boat which drifted into night, 
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And to a cloister cell, to know his Lord, 

And to the meaning of an ancient light. 

Yea, there he found, methinks, the peace he sought, 
The answer to life’s questions manifold; 

For she, the Church of God, has slowly wrought 
An answer to them all, since all are old. 
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SPRING-TIDE 


The spring-tide flows in sap and song, 
In unknown currents of the blood, 
Around the roots of things which long 
Were deemed insensate as the mud. 


It lifts, it urges, and compels; 

It weeps, and laughs, and loves and hates ; 
It draws from Ymer’s hidden well 

The power which opens Eden’s gates. 


Alas! that we should know it less 
Than did the pagan men of old; 
So burdened we with care and stress, 
So lost in our pursuit of gold. 


Oh, better far the pastoral, 

The bacchanal with garlands green, 
Than being rich, but with no soul 
To glory in a vernal scene! 
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LATE SPRING 


The fields are gray, with flecks of snow 
About the copse and fences; 

The husbandmen a-fretting go, 

With unpoetic tenses: 

“Too soft for drill and harrow yet, 

_ And here is almost Maying, 

We never saw a spring so wet, 

And sunshine so delaying.” 


The birds are here: The meadow lark 
Stands on the post a-fluting, 

And black-birds, of a varied mark, 
The frog-ponds are saluting; 

The robin cocks his head, at length, 
But worms are still asleeping, 

The sun doth seem to lose its strength, 
When clouds, for days, are weeping. » 


Along the river, on its banks, 

The budding trees stand dreaming; 
And willows, foremost in the ranks, 
With amber hue are gleaming; 

The buds are pining for the day 
Whose warmth shall ope their prison, 
And change them into garbs of May, 
With life a-fully risen. 


The modest crocuses appear 
Midst dead leaves on the sloping; 
Anemones with childlike fear 
For just a smile are hoping; 
And all the life, but half awake, 
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For Spring’s clear call is waiting ; 
While hares are loit’ring in the brake, 
And crows their ways berating. 


Yea, Spring is late, but bide a wee, 
Her coming never failed us, 

And soon her smiling face we'll see, 
When she with laughter hails us; 

Our weary hearts shall younger grow 
And fur-robes be discarded, 

When from the south her zephyrs blow, 
Though seemingly retarded. 
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MAPLE-TREES 


A lengthy row of healthy maple-trees, 

So tall, and wide, and rich in tender leaves, 

O’erhangs the lawns and half the spacious street, 

Where it another line now almost meets 

With such a simple grace and friendliness, 

That heaven through them the homes of man doth 
bless. 


Not long ago these selfsame giants stood 

All naked in their varied wintry mood; 

In nights of bitter cold I heard them roar, 

When storm-clouds o’er the frozen fields did soar, 
A music wild, such as when billows break 

Against the crags, when ocean-deeps awake. 


And I have seen them in some moonlight night 
Spread out their shadows on the snow-drifts bright, 
And fancied that some spirit brooded there 

Amid the calm and gleams of jewels rare, 

Until bewitched, as in my childhood days, 

I talked with fairy-folks and dancing fays. 


I’ve seen them on some morning, decked in white 
Of snow and hoarfrost, wonders of delight, 
Yea, like a mighty fane of pillar work 

And marble tracery, such as no kirk 

Did e’er possess, wrought for a morning mass, 
And in the midday sun away did pass. 


I’ve seen them shrouded in a weeping mist, 
Stand motionless and sullen, dark and trist, 
Like sages, musing o’er the things of life, 
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The meaning of existence and its strife, 
While copiously fell the heavy tears 
Upon the dust of leaves from former years. 


But nought is like their April dreaminess, 
When every bud puts on its purple dress 

Of tasselled bloom, so delicately rare, 

That few discern it, though they message bear 
Of Spring’s advance, outheralding the host 
Of other flowers which we treasure most. 


And now the bloom is gone, the foliage 

Of tender green and lush has reached a stage 

Of fulness such as mostly seen in June. 

The birds have mated, and their nests full soon 
Will have their fledglings, warm with mother-love, 
And early cooings of the mourning dove. 


As morning sends its shafts of gold among 
The tow’ring crowns, enlivening the song 
Of lusty singers: warblers, orioles, 

And lesser trillers, but with fervent souls, 
Or laughter, like the flicker rich in gold, 
Then forth I wander o’er the dewy wold 


And fill my heart with that pure joy divine, 
Which smiles from every leaf, and seems entwine 
The checkered sunlight with the shadows soft 
And all the music there, around, aloft, 

Until the place becomes the gate of heaven, 
Where visions of God’s glory one is given. 
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THE MONTH OF MAY 


For bloom and song the month of May 
Is all supreme, 

So love-laden her thrilling lay, 

So full of hope and dream; 

And silently all day she weaves 

A robe of verdancy— 

Of bursting buds and tender leaves 
And orchard filigree. 

O, me! O, me! 

For such a witchery! 


Who can be quite insensible 

To music such as hers? 

Which floats through wood, o’er mead and dell, 
And nature stirs 

To life and hope, to work and song, 

To faith in God, ‘ 

Until the heart forgets the wrong, 

Until the clod 

And cloven sod 

Respond to footsteps where she trod. 


Arise! arise! from winter’s gloom, 
Cast off its bonds! 

No soul should dwell in chilly tomb, 
Without response 

To universal life and joy; 

But let its power 

The feeble hope anew employ, 

Amid her bowers, 

Rich in their dowers 

Of birds and flowers. 
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AFTER RAIN 


All day the clouds have wept, 

All day the birds have kept 

True to all nature’s mood 

Of sorrow and the threnody of grief, 

To tears that trickled down the tiny leaf, 
To sighs which seemed to be a sweet relief 
*Mid gloomy wood, 

To all the roses which from morning stood 
Of June-day happiness so much bereft. 


And now, at night, while soar 

The empty clouds before 

A week old moon, 

I walk alone beneath these shady elms, 

With thoughts that come to me from other realms, 
Which bring a joy that strangely overwhelms 

The minor tune 

Of sadness, creeping with a mystic rune 

From life’s great sea, where yet the breakers roar. 


The joy that still shall be 

Free from the misery 

Of human bondage, when 

Man is himself, when all the awful gloom 

Of superstition, and the clammy tomb 

Of murdered freedom shall no more have room 
In hearts of men, 

But when each soul shall be to truth a friend, 
And love alone rule with true sovereignty. 


And little whisperings 
Of leaves, like wings 
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Of angels, bearing peace 

To human hearts, attest my happy dream, 
That all our sorrows shall some morning seem 
But shadows, hiding in their breast the gleam 
Of joy, and then shall cease 

The flow of tears, and man shall know surcease 
Krom every woe of sin-accursed things. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


The lake lies placid, mirroring the clouds, 

The silver summer clouds which sail above 

To realms far in the west, where massive crowds 
Are gathering with wrath of thund’rous Jove. 
Soon dips the sun behind their snowy peaks 

To start its evening artistry in shades 

And gorgeous colorings, in changing streaks 
Across horizon and the watery glades. 


I wait for it upon this lonely shore, 
O’erhung by forest giants—oaks and elms, 
Which, ’mid a host of blossoms, I adore, 
Half conscious of a power that overwhelms 
My soul, and holds it captive with a spell 

Of joy ecstatic, for the melodies 

Of thousand hidden singers rise and swell 
Upon the straying breezes ’mongst the trees. 


Ah me! Ah me! This is midsummer’s eve! 

With the enchantments of the fairy land, 

The poet’s festive night, when he should live ;— 

When he, alone, in sylvan glens should stand, 

And hear the reeds of Pan re-echo through 

The dreamy woodlands, summoning the elves and 
fays 

And fairy-folks, such beings as they knew 

In Spencer’s and in Shakespeare’s happy days, 

When Poetry was still upon her throne, 

And ruled the hearts of men with mirth or tears; 

That world of beauty, now forever gone, 

Has left us to our cold, mechanic gears. 


Ah me! Ah me! My heart is sad, I weep, 
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That thou art fled, O, golden age of man! 
And bards to-day thy memory but keep, 

And seek in vain to catch the strains of Pan. 
Yet, I will tarry here, until the sun 

Has kindled Saint John’s fire upon the lake, 
And whippoorwills their plaintives have begun, 
Until the fireflies glide amid the brake, 

And fancy that I ken the old Midsummer’s Dream 
On soil where never roamed a nymph or puck, 
And think, there may be still an unknown gleam 
Forthcoming from this age of noisy ruck, 
Born in a woman’s heart and eye, perchance, 
To wed the past to a new risen life, 

And fill midsummer night with song and dance, 
In which shall perish our ungodly strife. 


The shadows deepen o’er the verdant ground; 
I hear the booming of a partridge-cock, 

And in the far-away a baying hound, 

Whom nearer echoes seem to faintly mock. 
An owl is waking in a fir near by, 

A squirrel scolds her from his citadel, 

While ’cross the lake comes the uncanny cry 
Of a mad loon, like clamorings from hell. 


Ah me! Ah me! Where are my fairy folk? 
I hear them not, I see them not, as yet ;— 
Still I will don my singing robes and cloak, 
The crimson of my heart in sable set— 
For why should fairies care, if black or red? 
Their garbs have every color of the flower, 
With every glist’ring diamond of their bed, 
When evening smiles in jewels of a shower. 


Ah me! Ah me! How should a poet be 
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In courting laughing fairies? Full glad at heart; 
For only in his gladness he may see 
The flitting of the genius of art. 


And thus I mused, when through the rustling leaves 
Emerged a creature fairer than the moon, 

Yea, fairer than the soul which shapes and weaves 
The filigree for this sweet month of June. 

Beyond the painting of my pen is she, 

Beyond the dream of any artist’s mind, 

And she had sought and found her way to me, 
And with a garland fresh and rose-entwined. 


Ah, fairy mine, transcending olden things, 

Ah, fairy mine, with love so warm and true, 

Thy every accent of the future sings, 

And doth my heavy heart with hope endue! 

The sounds, the shades, the wonders of this night 

Have found in thee the essence of their dreams. 

The stars appear, the new moon, slanting bright, 

Midsummer Night! through which God’s love-light 
gleams. 
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EARLY AUTUMN’S IN THE AIR 


When the cricket and the tree-toad 
Have a concert of their own; 
And the wind begins to rustle 

In a deeper undertone; 

When the apples, big and ruddy, 
To a fall each other dare; 

And the watermelons ripen— 
Early autumn’s in the air. 


When the darkness comes a-creeping 
Half past seven, and even before; 

And the cattle stand awaiting 

For the men to do the chore; 

When the children in the gloaming 
Hide and seek, each other scare; 

And the kitchen needs the lamp-light— 
Early autumn’s in the air. 


When the grain is being stacked, or 
Thrashed just from the golden shocks; 
When the blackbirds come a-wheeling 
O’er the fields in mighty flocks; 

And the corn is nicely earing, 
Promising a harvest fair, 

Then it is the month of August— 
Early autumn’s in the air. 


And there’s joy in early autumn, 
With a tinge of sad regret, 

Joy of vintage, joy of fulness, 
Like a ruby, golden-set ; 

But a spirit seems a-brooding, 
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Born of sadness, not despair, 
That the summer’s life is dying— 
Early autumn’s in the air. 


THE HARVEST 


The spring was early, wet, and warm, 
Grew rank in weeds and insect swarm 
And flowers profuse ; 

The trees were rich in bloom and leaves, 
The fields gave promise of full sheaves, 
For goodly use. 


The summer came with scorching heat 
And blasted ears and kernel’s meat 

And meadows green; 

The streams which overflowed with mirth, 
Now murmured low to mother Earth, 

So parched and lean. 


The autumn rain renewed the scene, 
Once more it turned with happy mien 
Life to recruit; 

The air was moderately cool, 

The golden trees bent o’er the pool— 
But with no fruit. 


Alas, if evening shadows fall 
On summer’s blight, when voices call 
With chilling sound! 
If life was spent in folly’s ways 
And wastefulness of kindly days, 
Without redress. 
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Then is the mellowness of age 

A mockery upon the page 

Of life’s strange story; 

And winter’s frost with pity hides 
The wanton’s face whom Fate derides 
For lack of glory. 


OCTOBER 


This morning as I looked along a lane, 
Where oft my vision wandered in the spring, 
Up to the golden crosses of a fane, 

I heard a flock of blackbirds blithely sing 
Amid a wealth of gold and red and green, 
Such as methought I ne’er before had seen. 


It had a splendor in the mellow light 

Of cloudless sky, such as the month of May 
Did not possess ;—so rapturous the sight, 
That with a thrill of joy my heart did say: 
“October, fairest of the months thou art, 
Earth’s coronal, when summer doth depart.” 
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WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 


How passing strange, and sad, 

That all which seemed so glad 

Has turned to gloom and fears! 

The verdant leaves which clothed the glen and glade 
Now brown and withered on the ground are laid, 
Like blanket o’er the summer’s last green blade, 
Where autumn’s crystal tears 

Find solace for a day, till winter’s breath 

Binds them in death, 

And fields and woods shall be in mourning clad. 


When love and song have fled, 

And laughing hopes lie dead, 

And nought but barren boughs 

Hang over us, while on the lonely shore 

We listen to the chilly billows’ roar, 

And mark the storm-clouds wild and angry soar, 
Which over nature shed 

A dark foreboding of the days to come; 

And creatures think of home, 

Where they may find a shelter for their head. 


Farewell, sweet summer days, 

With all your gladsome ways, 

And wondrous poesy! 

Farewell, O, dreams! which now like withered leaves, 
Are but a memory that someone weaves 

Into a song, since naked Love, who grieves 

For that which ne’er could be, 

And that which perished by the wooded lake, 

Shall ne’er awake, 

Though I again on other springs may gaze. 
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A WINTER NIGHT 


Crescent moon ’mid silver clouds; 
Shining fields below; 

All things clad in winter’s shroud— 
Fleecy, fluffy snow. 


Silence only now and then, 
By a baying deep 

Is disturbed in yonder glen 
From her peaceful sleep ;— 


For the watch-dog of the croft 
Gloats with true content, 
Looking to the light aloft, 

To his joy gives vent. 


And the children ’round the hearth, » 
Playing in the beams, 

Feel the witchery’s sweet art, 
Like to mystic dreams. 


Summer nights with pearly dew 
We have gladly known, 

But our winter nights have, too, 
Glories of their own. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE YEAR 


It is the last eve of the weary year, 

And shadows of the night steal o’er the earth, 
A mystery of mingled joy and fear, 

A silent sorrow, and the hope of birth. 


Methinks I see from out that mystic dusk 
Strange shades of many varied hours and days, 
Some fair as flowers, others like the husk, 
In late November, on the stalks of maize. 


And all have voices, jubilant, or sad, 

And songs like April breezes eastward stray, 
Like children, scampering in night-robes clad, 
With glad assurance of another day. 


But those of withered hue a whispering 

Of dark regrets send towards the setting sun, 
A sound as of the oak-leaves which still cling, 
Long after winter has its work begun. 


The hopes which perished, and the deeds that failed, 
The time unused, or filled with folly’s pranks, 

The thoughts and inspirations foully nailed 

Upon life’s castellated river banks. 


For them but death, without a single gleam, 
For them oblivion, and endless night, 

Soon they embark upon a darkling stream, 
And disappear within a fading light. 


And dread comes o’er me, for they are my own, 
My sad accusers of the dying year, 
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Those hours and days for ever from me gone, 
For whom I nought can give, not even a tear. 


TO THE OLD YEAR 


Farewell old year with all thy joy and sorrow! 
But ere we part, I ask that I may borrow 

A little wisdom for the coming one, 

The wisdom which thy records are revealing, 
The records which thy hand for aye is sealing, 
Of all the right and wrong, we all have done. 


Of thee I also ask some little token, 

A sprig of myrtle from the life-tree broken, 
Still wet with untold tears by mankind shed, 
A memory, a stargleam on the dial 

Of endless time, for every human trial, 

To read its meaning in what now seems dead. 


And we would ask for some sweet strain of gladness, 
Purged from all sin, through human toil and sadness, 
To cheer us ’mid the strife of days to be, 

A song of youth and hope for things undying, 
Amid the ceaseless and unhappy crying, 

Arising from the world’s great misery. 


Still one more boon: The faith of better ages, 
Conned by our fathers on the thumbworn pages, 
On altar-stones in church and Christian homes, 
That we may have its torches to enlighten 

Our path-way, and in nights of gloom to brighten 
The waking hearts beneath a starless dome. 
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A FROST PICTURE 


The snow is deep, the northwind blows, 
The naked woodlands rage and roar; 
Across my window-panes there grows 
A fern-like fancy strange and frore: 


Ghosts of the forest, glades and glens, 
Sprites of the summergardens bright, 
Strange phantoms from the moors and fens 
Take form within a glittering light. 


The children study it with joy, 
Perceiving things, now hid from me; 
But I remember when a boy 

I seemed to know its mystery. 


And even now I sit and look 
Upon this fairy-land of frost, 
And read it like a magic book 

Of things that I had counted lost. 
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SONGS OF GOD 


GOD 


Beyond the pale of time and space, 
Beyond the utmost stellar ray, 
There shines the glory of God’s face 
In an eternal day. 


Within the atom’s mystic law, 

Within the mist or falling shower, 

And depths which man doth seek to know, 
“There is the hiding of His power.” 


Upon the paths ethereal, 

Where harmonies are travelling far, 
The accents of His wisdom fall 
Like music of the morning star. 


And in the good and ill of life, 

In children’s smiles and parents’ tears, 
In all the forces of our strife, 

Through all the changing years— 


There is He with His Fatherhood 
And sonship of the risen Christ, 
The glory of atoning rood, 
With written word and priest. 


’Neath lofty nave, ’mid organ-peal, 
Where hearts in worship humbly bow, 
His name is in the Spirit’s seal, 

And in the silent vow. 


Thou art the all, yea, “all in all,” 
And we a part of Thee, 
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“OH, THAT I KNEW, WHERE I MIGHT FIND 


HIM!” Job 23:3 


I scan the world and universe 

To find my Father’s face; 

But see the flambeau of a curse, 
Like Eden’s fire-brand blaze; 

I meet the savage face of force 

In planet, star, and sun, 

With chaos as their hidden source,— 
Goal, when their race is run. 


I look upon the elements 

Of earth and sea and sky ;— 
They heed not if a soul repents, 
Or when the wretched die; 

The hurricane no mercy knows; 
The fire consumes the child: 
The torrent with its victim flows 
Out to the ocean wild. 


I look upon the brute and beast, 

In forest, or on plain, 

Upon the greatest and the least, 

And hear the cry of pain, 

Where claw and tooth are red with blood, 
And piercing horns with gore, 

And see a struggle without God, 
Where pity none implores. 


I look on man, upon his past, 

His cruel wars and strife 

And crimes which like a mountain cast 
Their shadows on his life, 
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And fail to find the God I seek 

In human hearts and deeds, 
Except in One who pure and meek 
Upon the rood for mankind bleeds. 


In Him I see my Father’s face, 
In Him my weary soul finds rest, 
In Him I find all truth and grace 
And pardon for all sins confessed. 
O, gleam of love from realms unknown, 
Beyond the laws. of force and clod, 
The lifting of the spirit’s dawn, 
The soul’s assurance of its God! 
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CHRISTUS 


(After having read Giovanni Papini’s Life of Christ) 


Now will the wise and gifted ones 
Turn to thy simple story, 
Thy enemies become the sons 


Of thy predestined glory. 


O, miracle of power divine, 
Transforming brutes to angels 
By the eternal truths which shine 
Through those brief, old evangels! 


The blind shall see, the deaf shall hear, 
And love shall raise the dead; 

And early martyrs reappear, 

By their great captain led. 


For Christ is coming to His own, 
His heritage of ages; 

And that which was so humbly sown 
Be loved by pagan sages. 


For none among the sons of men 

Is like to thee, O, Master! 

No power so great on tongue or pen, 
No prospect brighter, vaster. 


Come to our hearts and lives once more, 
Dispel our doubts and sadness, 

Lest we shall miss what is in store 

Of life’s eternal gladness. 
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THE CROSS 


Teach me, O Cross, thy woes to bear 
With willingness of soul, 

That I may have in His a share, 
Who suffered for us all! 


Teach me to bear another’s sin, 
That mine may be forgiven, 

That I thy thorny crown may win, 
The only crown of heaven. 


Teach me, O Cross, to die on thee, 
That I may learn to live, 

That I may know the liberty, 
Which thou alone canst give. 


O crimson cross on Calvary, 
Teach me to love thee best, 
To ponder well thy mystery 
Which countless hearts has blest! 


A PRAYER 


Lord, on us all thy mercy show, 
For we like sheep have gone astray, 
And multitudes but faintly know 
How to retrace the better way. 


Our sins have blinded heart and mind, 
The world has left us in dismay ; 
Have mercy, Thou, help us to find 
The paths which lead into thy day! 
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A LENTEN MEDITATION 


Two forces in this world contend— 
The evil and the good, 

A mighty conflict without end, 

And, if we understood 

The purpose of the paradox, 

Then we might read on granite rocks 
God’s everlasting truth: 

That everything, from birth and youth 
To hoary age, 

Has through the conflict of those forces, 
And through the rage 

Of clashing arms and foaming horses, 
God’s spotless page 

Of revelation written, 

Which angels seal 

And keep, until the world be smitten 
With those last woes, 

Which heaven knows 

Must usher in the victory 

And that sweet reign of Christ, 

When all the agelong prophecy— 
Through bard and priest— 

Must be fulfilled, 

When life’s great conflict shall be stilled 
In God’s Millennium. 


But, O, that day is far away! 
Ten thousand years? Non dum. 
The ages! Place them in array, 
And then behold 

How far this world has come. 

So old, ah, very old 
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Is life on earth! And still its home 

So insecure, and will it ever be 

Quite otherwise? Here is a ceaseless fight, 
A reaching for the light, 

That it may learn the mastery 

Of elemental powers ; 

But most of all to be 

The lord of self and hours 

Replete with treachery— 

Of dark temptations and 

Vile Satan’s hand, 

Which leads through pleasure down to misery. 


Two faces Buddha had: 

One Vishnu—he redeemer is, 
Bestowing pardon and true bliss. 
The other Sheva—sad, 

Destroying all that makes man glad. 
How antithetical this god! 

Yet, true to life; 

For everywhere, in sea, and sky, and clod 
We note this strife. 

Like children, nature builds, 

And then destroys ; 

And all her forces wield 

Their scepter over griefs and joys; 
And none they spare: 

Achilles’ heel 

And Sigfrid’s back must share 

The foeman’s steel ; 

And Balder, gentlest he 

Among the gods, must martyr be, 
Since Locke’s evil heart doth know 
The secret of the Mistletoe. 
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And heaven weeps for all the woe 

Which sin has brought. 

Alas! The pagan thought 

Could see but evil triumph over good; 
But one day in the desert wild there stood 
The Nazarene, with this great task 

Of proving, what the heart doth ask: 
God’s triumph over hell, 

God’s vict’ry o’er the grave, 

That He might rise to tell, 

That none is born a slave, 

But heaven’s child, with sunlight on His brow, 
To live above 

The filth of sin, and vow 

His life to the eternal love. 


O, Son of God, how great thy conflict was! 
And we should pause 

A while amid life’s hurry, 

Its fretfulness and worry, 

To realize, thy battle was our own; 

That for our sins thou camest to atone, 
Since of the tempter’s snare 

Our souls did not beware. 


Thou hungered, for we sold our souls for bread; 


And for our lust of power 


A crown of thorns was placed upon thy head; 


And for a fleeting hour 

Of honor and of earthly fame 

Thou borest on thy cross our shame. 
And shall we overcome? 

Yea, more than conquerors are we, 
Because thy throne of power is the tree; 
Because from heaven, thy home, 
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Te ee 


Thy words persist: 

“The keys of Hades and of Hell I have.” 
Would that all wist, 

That good is stronger than the evil, 
That Christ has conquered o’er the devil, 
That He is victor over death and grave! 
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CHRISTMAS FOR ALL 


1 


Far in the woods, the legend tells, 

An outlaw robber dwelt, 

Where never were heard the Christmas bells, 
Where never a friar knelt; 

But there, at midnight, when Christ was born, 
The winter was changed to spring, 

And the lilies bloomed as on midsummer morn, 
And the skylark arose to sing. 


The highway-man’s children and wife alone 
Beheld that wonderful scene, 

A heavenly light around them shone, 

*Mid a forest of tender green; 

And the angels chanted the carols of old, | 

Of the babe in the manger laid: 

Forgotten was hunger, forgotten the cold, 

And none of them was afraid. 


2 


A Christmas there was in a tenement place, 
Where sickness and want did reign, 

When a well-dressed maiden with smiling face 
An entrance did humbly gain, 

And laid in a toilworn woman’s hand 

A purse, she had saved for long; 

And a basket she left on a rickety stand, 
With the wish of the angel song. 


A Christmas there was in a mansion bright, 
Where gaiety had her way; 
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And the rich man moved ’mid his home’s delight, 
With his dear ones on Christmas day; 

He thought of the years when he as a boy 
Was poor as the tenement folk, 

Then richer by far in the innocent joy, 
Which a gift from the rich awoke. 


And his daughter was glad for the deed she had done, 
It gave her an inward glow, 

And she said to herself that never a one 

Of her friends should this small thing know; 

For she felt it would lessen the sweet reward 

That had come to her silently, 

When it seemed that she heard the divinest word: 
“What ye did for the least was for me.” 


3 
A Christmas there was on the highways and deep, 
Where the traffics of men never cease; 
Where the captains and engineers vigil must keep, 
While others are taking their ease; 
But the clang of the bells on the ship and the train, 
Are joy-bells to many a heart, 
And seems in the night of that happy refrain 
A chime over travel and mart. 


For to all on this day a child has been given, 

To outcast, to poor, and to rich, 

And all may have part in the gladness of heaven, 
And its peace, freely given to each; 

And the glory of God is in forest or town, 

In hovel or palace of king,— 

For the Christ loveth all, and for all He laid down 
His life, our Salvation to bring. 
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THE NEW SONG 


Not of the gods I sing, for they are dead, 

Not of the kings, for they have lost their crowns, 
But of the Christ, with thorns upon His head, 

And fishermen ’mongst Galilean downs. 


Not of the measured realms of race and rule, 
But of the kingdom in the human soul; 
Not of the wise alone, but of the fool, 

Shall be my song, and of the Christ in all. 


Not of the dead, and charnel-house, and gloom, 
Though they have claimed full many a doleful ode— 
But of the Life which conquers o’er the tomb 
Shall be my epic in a major mode. 


For as the times are, so the priests and bards; 
The founts of old are dry and choked with dust, 
The vessels of the ancient shrines are shards, 
And heroes’ swords lie mouldering with rust. 


New times, new light, new hopes, and aspiration 
Are shaping canticles of other strains, 

With notes of truth from depths of all creation, 
And lyrics, ruby-lustrous, from our pains. 


John heard it on the Patmos long ago, 
Borne upon waves of the Aegean sea, 
And we may hear it in the ebb and flow 
Of mankind’s struggle for the world to be. 


This is our day in birth-pangs for tomorrow, 
And all its song is new in shop and mart, 
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In all our fellow-beings’ joy and sorrow, 
In all the prayers of an upright heart. 


THE LORD’S BONDSLAVE 


“T’m the bond-slave of the Lord,” 
Quoth His servant long ago; 

And it is a charmed word, 

Which His followers well know: 
Charm against temptation’s wile, 
Charm against all worldly pride, 
Charm against fell Satan’s guile, 
And whatever ills betide. 


Priest, and preacher, and apostle 
Feel the shackles of the Lord; 
All men note them ’mid the jostle, 
Due respect to them accord; 
Wheresoe’er they fail to be 
Visible on Christ’s defenders, 
The imposter you may see, 

Who for pelf the Gospel renders. 


And these bonds are better far 
Than the chains of self and sin; 
They were forged on some clear star, 
Golden-linked, to heaven akin, 
Binding men to God’s own throne, 
That the lost to them might cling, 
And their clank mix with the tone 
Of the realms where angels sing. 
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A PRAYER FOR A SICK FRIEND 


O, Thou, the light and life of men, 
The great Physician of us all, 

O, hear me as I humbly call 

Upon thee for my stricken friend! 


I know that still thy hand can quench 
The fever’s fire and parching thirst; 
IT know that still thy hand can burst 
The shadow-walls which him entrench. 


I know thy word has still the power 
To save him from the hold of death, 
To quicken him with life’s sweet breath, 
Yea, even in this darkest hour. 


O, Master, hear my feeble cry! 

I love him with a brother’s love. 

Reach forth thy hand and save him now, 
We can not bear to see him die. 


Behold his children, how they weep! 
Behold his loving wife’s distress! 

QO, let thy love, which I confess, 
Bestow on him a healing sleep! 


Restore him, Thou, to life and health, 
Restore him to his own and friends, 
Then shall we know that heaven sends 
A gift, transcending power and wealth! 


Thy mercies, then, we will proclaim, 
And bear thy light to other souls 
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On whom the gloom of sorrow falls, 
That they may know thy blessed name. 


DIVINE LOVE 


A yearning suffering, opposed 

By the insensate clod 

And brutish passions all engrossed 
To take the place of God. 


A hand that reaches out to lift 
The helpless, but in vain, 

Where evil forces war and drift 
Into a gulf of pain. 


A cry upon the hateful rood, 
Compassionate and strong, 
By ignorance misunderstood, 
And drowned amid the throng. 


A star-gleam in the silent night, 
Where weary watchers stand, 
Awaiting the slow morning light 
To rise upon the land. 


A smile within the infant’s eye, 
Revealed to mother-heart, 

A still, small voice, a lover’s sigh, 
In worship, toil, or art. 
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BEYOND THE CLOUDS THERE IS THE 
BLUE 


Beyond the clouds there is the blue, 
Where God’s eternal light shines true; 
Beyond the shadows of this life, 
Beyond its sorrows, loss and strife, 
There is a rest which Jesus knew. 


Beyond the discord and the noise 
There rings a glad and golden voice, 
A harmony, the human heart 

Is seeking here in ways of art, 

But there alone no art employs. 


O, silver clouds bear me away, 

Where lark-song quivers all the day! 
Near to the portals of those spheres, ~ 
Where I may know the truth of tears, 
And of the things which mar and slay. 
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ABIDING FAITH 


O, where is heaven, and where is hell? 

And where is God? 

O, well for that age which could truly tell, 

With assuring nod! 

For then was the faith of man a thing 

Which judged him in life and saved him in death, 
And gave to a Dante whereof to sing 

With immortal breath. 


No heaven we see through the telescope, 
And the earth is a rolling ball: 

And hell is lost in a “larger hope,” 

If man has a deathless soul. 

The devils and goblins have ceased to be, 
And evil is goodness turned wrong side out, 
And angels are nothing but poetry 

To cheer the dying and the devout. 


Alas, for the rude iconoclast! 

We call him Science, you know, 

Who swings his club against the past, 

With a bloody blow. 

And yet, the human heart, when alone, 

Keeps church with Him, who still lives and rules; 
And the things which were, ere the stars yet shone, 
Still linger, despite the schools. 


And linger they will till the end of time, 

And quicken again and again; 

For the heart of man needs the heavenly chime, 
And the soul of man needs a friend; 

And the breast of man knows heaven and hell, 
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And feels the invisible One, 
While the voice of science can nothing tell, 
But what the Creator has done. 


AT NEW YEAR 


I do not know what angel hand 
Leads onward day by day, 
Into a far-off glory land, 
Along a thorny way; 

But this I know, a kindly face, 
Whose smile I often see, 

Is giving to my heart the grace, 
I need to constant be. 


I do not know what future years 

May have in store for me, 

Of gain or loss, of joy or tears, 

Of shame or victory ;— 

I only know, whate’er betides 

The wanderer on his ways, 

That through each fleeting year abides 
The sunshine of His face. 


And when the hour at last arrives, 
With evening bell and rest, 

And all the things for which man strives 
Shall seem a useless quest, 

Then may I still behold that light, 
And trust the angel hand 

To lead me through the gloom of night 
Into His glory land! 
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TIME 


Poor mortals we, 

Who measure out eternity, 

And call it years, 

Who look with tears 

Upon the past, and wondering 
What all the coming days will bring. 
We hate and love this thing called time, 
We hate it as its slaves, 

Because of all it craves, 

And yet its heavenly chime 

Has balm and succor in its note— 
It heals, it hides, 

And something glides 

Like gossamer of mercy round the throat 
Of ugly sin— 

Of what has been 

A shame, a bleeding wound 

Which cruel Fate inflicted ; 

It lifts the bound, 

Whom unjust laws convicted, 

From shame to glory, 

And changes cross and hemlock’s woe 
To beacon-light of story, 

That man may know 

His folly. Dark oblivion 

It lays upon the motley ruck 

Of ignorance, while those who suck 
The breasts of Wisdom it enthrones 
Amid a spreading dawn of day— 
And all the bitter moans 

That issue from the altar-way 

Of endless prayer— 
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It gathers into symphonies 
And wondrous melodies, 

Which gladly bear 

The holiest in man to God. 
With law and rod 

It rules, that all life’s sum 
May be a harmony, 

That from the wreck and scum 
Of ages there may be, 

At last, the universal praise 
To Him who moves on its mysterious ways. 


DIES IRE 


Now whitewash sepulchres and urns, 
And let the prophet’s voice be low, 

For in the east the morning burns, 

And spreads on earth a lurid glow, 

A harbinger of that dread hour, 

When Christ shall come in regal power. 


Now eat and drink and gayly laugh, 
And dance upon the brink of hell; 

Now of the cup of pleasure quaff, 

And say that all on earth is well; 

Yea, scorn that still, small voice within, 
While following the paths of sin. 


“The deluge and the day of fire 

Are but the myths of monkish lore.” 
The doom of Nineveh and Tyre 

Has little dread for thief and whore; 
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And priests who count the golden gain 
Hath small regards for Sodom’s rain. 


Let sleep still close the wanton’s eyes, 
Let gold possess the miser’s heart, 
While Christ is coming in the skies, 
The saints from Satan’s brood to part. 
The time of grace divine is past, 

The day of wrath is dawning fast. 


The ocean roars, the mountains quake, 
And anguish o’er the world hath come; 
The furies from their sleep awake 

To scourge the damned to their home; 
Through all the world resounds a cry: 
“The hour of vengeance draweth nigh!” 


Arise, O, Bride, thy lover meet! 
Long hast thou waited for this morn. 
Arise, in Him thou art complete, 
Though of all earthly glory shorn; 
The splendor of His garb is thine— 
Of pearly gleam and purple wine. 
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MOODS 


APRIL FIRST 


I had a glimpse of Lakewood*) 
Across the drifts of snow; 

A mist hung round the brown trees, 
Arising from the thaw; 

For warm the sun was mounting 
Up to a cloudless sky, 

And glimmered on the monuments, 


Where the beloved lie. 


A marble mausoleum, 

Upon the sloping hill, 

Seemed like a Grecian temple, 
Mysterious and still; 

The whole thing was a dreamland, 
With shadows, mist and light, 

And dread came over me to know, 
That such is death’s long night. 


Then from the trees there sounded 
A robin’s cheery call, 

The first one I had heard since 
Last bleak and frory fall; 

It sounded like a challenge 

To winter, death and gloom, 
And in my heart I felt the thrill 
Which life has o’er the tomb. 


*) Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 
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THE LAST OF MAY 


I must not let the glory of this day 

Pass by my shuttered windows without heed, 
For Spring has come, and almost gone away— 
Its love and laughter strangers to my need. 


The things which erstwhile touched my harp to song 
I have not seen for darkness of my room, 

Until I feel it is to do her wrong, 

To be controlled by shadows of the tomb. 


So I will open wide the shaded lights, 

Unbolt the door and greet my orchard-bloom, 
And let the blueness of unclouded heights 
Once more be victor over grief and gloom. 


The lilac’s purple and the lily’s sheen, 

Again shall be the solace of my soul, 

And little warblers, flitting ’mongst the green, 
Shall lead me out beyond the ivied wall. 


Alas! my falt’ring steps ignore the scene, 

My heart has heaviness which nought can lift, 

And all things have an altered voice and mien, 
Since heaven reclaimed from me its choicest gift. 


And ye, sweet months of April and of May 
Have vanished with the passing of my love; 
But June’s red roses on her grave I’ll lay, 
*Mid woodland plaintives of the mourning-dove. 
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WILD ROSES 


From the tangle of things, by the meadow rail, 
The roses look to the smile of morn, 

And the breezes wander, and gladly hail 
Their wondrous glory, so free, unshorn ; 

And they seem the soul of the joyous earth, 
An essence rare of her mystery, 

Something akin to the second birth 

Of a heart, forgetting its misery. 


’*Mid the solitude, where the thrushes sing, 
These roses bloom for a little day, 

And the breezes blow, and their leaves give wing 
To flutter down to a sweet decay.— 

And I shall return to another mile 

On the beaten highway of life and death, 
But gladder, because for a little while 

I found myself in the roses’ breath. 


THE HEART 


The heart is true, though the head be wrong, 
It still doth cherish its fondest song; 
Though the day was drab in its routine ways, 
The eve has dreams and its roundelays. 


Though a cog in a wheel, or a compass point, 
Though a hum-drum slave in a business joint, 
When the door is barred on the desk and till, 
The heart is speaking its language still. 


And the child that seemed dead, and the love which 
grew cold, 

With the fret and the worry which turn men old, 

In the warmth of the sun ’mid the woodland brake 

Like slumbering fairies once more awake— 


And the thing that we loved, and the things we 
would be 

Like phantom ships come over the sea, 

And the man is a boy, and the woman a maid, 

When they see how their sails to the wind are laid. 


*Tis the heart that saves with its virtues three, 
And these, thou knowest, must always be; 

°*Tis the heart that conquers when all things fail, 
That sees the gleam on the far-off trail. 
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LOST FRIENDS 


Time and distance friendships sever, 
Though we vowed that they should never, 
And we stand, at last, alone; 

And the love, which we deemed stronger 
Than life’s changes, lights no longer 
Fires upon our altar-stone. 


And we look upon the faces, 
Which our memory embraces, 
Through a dimness born of tears; 
And we see them in the gloaming, 
As the soul divines its homing, 
After toil of many years.— 


As the evening shadows deeper 
Gather ’round the weary sleeper, 
Even those must pass away; 
But awaking in God’s morning, 
We shall find their love adorning 
Vistas of eternal day. 
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ELAINE 


In the gloaming of the evening, 
In the silence of the manse, 

I was sitting solitary, 
Dreaming, or may be in trance, 
And the echo of the hall-clock 
Sounded through deserted rooms, 
Saying: “Going, coming, going, 
Hastening to death and tomb.” 


And methought I heard a whisper, 
Like a gust ’mongst falling leaves, 
While the rain was gently dropping, 
With a patter in the eaves, 

And it seemed one name to utter, 

In a cadence, charged with pain, 
Which aroused me, made me mutter, 
To myself the name Elaine. 


And methought I saw her passing, 
Darkeyed, smiling, kind Elaine, 

Whom Tf loved in life’s fair morning, 
Whom I loved so long in vain, 

For another with his riches 

Led her to the altar stair, 

Called her his for one brief summer,— 
In the fall her bier stood there. 


And they laid her in God’s acre, 

Where the native oak trees stand, 

Where the graves are strewn with oak-leaves, 
Scattered by chill autumn’s hand ; 

And they placed a stone of granite, 
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With one name upon her grave, 
His, who never owned her sweet love, 
For to me she first it gave. 


Did I love her all in vain then? 

No, if that fair evening dream 

Was a vision of her spirit, 

Made immortal—as I deem, 

Then our first love, and our best love 
Will united be again, 

When this brief and little earth-life 
No more keeps me from Elaine. 
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TO 


Mute all the summer long, 
And dumb with pain, 

I felt no thrill of song, 

And sought in vain 
Surcease and rest, 

When thou appeared, 

And with thy lily grace 
Dispelled the thing I feared, 
Death’s pallid face. 


Like rose leaves in a vase 

Of alabaster clear, 

Like sunshine’s soft embrace 

Of dewy tear 

Upon the leaf in morn, 

Thus is thy presence borne 

Upon my sense— 

A being half ethereal, 

Bound to the tense 

Material, by footfall 

Of the hour, 

Lost in the vastness of all time, 
The last attempt of God 

To mix the tenderest and delicate 
With the sublime; 

To turn the clod 

To immortality— 

Embodiment of grace and harmony, 
A lustrous glow upon life’s darksome fate. 
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IN SOLITUDE 


Give me the trees and gleams 

Of starlight by some stream, 

Where silence knows no sound 

But autumn’s whispering; there let me be 
Estranged to man, a part of what I see 
And feel of Solitude’s great mystery, 

Until my soul has found 

That better part, I’ve lost amid the strife 
Of human life, 


Where soulless men for pelf and honor scheme— 


Till starlight with its peace 

Shall bless with sweet surcease 

From sorrow’s pain— 

Until through forest deeps Thy voice I hear 

Bid me draw nigh without a guilty fear, 

And all the selfish things, I counted dear, 

Shall seem so small and vain, 

Till Freedom claims me for her upward way 

And the new day, 

When truth shall reign, and righteousness increase. 


The darkling waters move 

In answer to Thy love, 

And russet leaves respond 

With happy sighs. O, pure, celestial pure 
The joy of Solitude shall aye endure! 

A balm which can all earthly troubles cure, 
And lift the soul beyond 

The sordid trammels of society, 

Where none can be 

Himself, and glad, as I am here and now. 
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LET US BE HAPPY 


O, let us be happy a little while, 

The sun is shining, the flowers are bright; 

Come, cease from repining and live with a smile, 
Too soon, O, my deary, will come the night, 
When never again we shall know the delight 

Of summer and song on a sunlit isle! 


The shadows of sorrow are ours, not God’s, 

The makers of ill are we, not He, 

We cut from life’s road-side our chastening rods, 
While He offers sweet balm for our misery; 

And each flower and leaf with His love-light nods 
To the truth of the joy which our hearts may see. 


The day is so brief, and the night is so long, 
Leave sighing and tears to the hour of sleep, 

And fill every moment of waking with song, 

Let night all her specters and shadows keep. 
Come, live out thy life, for the greatest wrong 

Is to shut out God’s light, and for nothing weep. 
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MUSIC 


Streams of sounds, 

Floods of harmony, 

Flowing founts of joy, 

Which know no bounds 

But vast infinity, 

And all employ 

As instruments: 

The stars and suns, 

And planets in their courses ; 
The great events, 

And Fate which runs 

Her hands through hidden sources 
Of history, 

And makes her puppets dance, 
And laugh, and weep— 

They know not why; 

All misery, 

And cosmic trance 

Of wars, religion, and the deep 
Of love and hate, for which we die— 
All ‘these, and more, 

Are music’s soul, 

Which eddies from the shore 

Of dim eternity 

Through all 

The ages, ’round the throne 

Of God, for harmony alone 

Is universal truth, 

And everlasting youth. 
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TO A YOUNG MUSICIAN 


Ethereal harmonies, winged delights, 
Thrilling vibrations, and psychical flights, 
Lustre of love in the eyes of the fair, 

Violet odors on silk auburn hair, 

Sweet of my soul, thou art sure my despair! 


Music and love that commingle in beauty, 
Truthful creation, attainments divine! 

Away with the dull, pharisaical duty, 

Let me alone with a draught of the wine, 
Poured by my love in an old Grecian shrine! 


Poetry, music, and Eros—Nepenthe, 
Quenching the flames of this life’s purgatory— 
Sins of the past, and the deeds kept in mente, 
Shaping themselves to a meaningless story, 
Vanish like mist in a new world of glory. 


Just for a moment, thus let me live! 
Just for a moment, a happy reprieve! 
Divinest of Muses, O, harmony’s soul, 
Voice of the universe, infinite call, 

Thee would I offer my best and my all! 


Fairest one, hasten not, there is no gloom 
Where thou art dwelling, no death and no tomb. 
Heights of the gods with a light all supernal, 
Voices are thine of a life glad, eternal, 
Transcending duty and impending doom! 
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A RHAPSODY 


(Written while listening to a young musician) 


Out of the deep, 

Out of the sleep 

Rise the images vague and changing, 
Melodious, rapturous, 
Sunset-colored, and bring 

A melancholy, sensuous, 

Half of the earth, yet ranging, 
Like the musician’s art, to realms beyond 
The visible and known, 
Including every holy bond 

Of love, its pain and pleasure, 
And in ecstatic measure 

Blend them with shadows dun 
Toward the setting sun, 

Until the heart yields up 

Its inmost self with fear 

Of death, for in its cup 

There lies the pearly tear 
Dissolved, mixed with the wine 
Of life, dark as the blood 

Of vintage, mine and thine 
Sweetheart! to whom the flood, 
So passionate and strong, 

Did issue forth in song. 


Leave me alone, unfaithful one! 
Leave me alone to the ocean depth 
And mountain height! 

Soon will my day be done, 

Soon I my share have wept; 

And wondrous night, 
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With peace of the stars, 
Will flutter her veil 

O’er the cruel scars 

Which the rood’s crude nails 
Have left, and you 

Forgot in the endless true. 


But hark! from yonder mountains 

Comes music as of thousand rushing fountains. 
O, God, how blithe it seems, how all compelling ! 
Now rising, flowing, welling, 

All crystal-pure, and free 

From some great heart to me, 


Hush! It has ceased, and silence reigns. 
The vision from the sky is fled ; 

And I sit lonely ’mid the lanes, 

Where stalk the shadows of the dead. 
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THE BREEZES O’ER THE PRAIRIES GO 


The breezes o’er the prairies go, 
The rivers to the sea; 

But no one shall for ever know 
What dreams they bring to me. 


The moon and stars shine in the blue, 
The sunlight floods the sky; 

But I have never found one true, 
Until the other die. 


The woods reclothed in verdure stand, 
Anemones a-smile, 

And I am glad for one soft hand— 
That of my little child. 


And through the world there flows a song, 
A minor, deep refrain, 
Born in the world’s dark woe and wrong, 
It always sings in vain. 


The breezes o’er the prairies go, 
The rivers to the sea, 

And he is blest who never saw | 
God’s dark, forbidden tree. 
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AN EASTER GREETING 


I’ve thought of Easter flowers for you: 
Of roses red and lilies white, 

Of violets, and daffodils, 

Of hyacinths, my soul’s delight, 

Of all the florist’s gay display— 

To greet you on this Easter day. 


But none I found that can express 
The feelings of my heart for you, 
So truly as that little flower, 

Which in my childhood best I knew, 
The lily of the valley sweet, 

Which grew at Virgin Mary’s feet. 


Immaculate in hue and scent, 

In humbleness, and choice of place, 
With leaves so broad and friendly spread, 
It has an untold charm of grace. 

To you it surely will reveal 

The risen joy it doth conceal. 


So, kindly take this messenger 

From that strange realm by us unseen, 
Where Christ is Lord of life and death, 
In Eden’s valleys, ever green,— 

Yea, take him to your heart, and let 
His love with your fond smile be met. 
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EXEUNT 


Departed are the guests. The six small hours, 

From nine to three, danced with a merry laugh 

Into the arms of morn. The fresh cut-flowers 

Which met the shining eyes of her who seemed to 
quaff 

Their guileless charm, alone remain with me, 

Until another eve, perchance. Even now 

The violets begin to droop; and glee 

No longer sits upon the lily’s brow. 

The roses she loves best; they ought to last, 

Because her love shone upon them the most. 

Alas! alas! they, too, must soon be cast 

Among the things which are for ever lost. 


Departed are the guests, and nought remains 
But memory of outward tinselled sham, 

And memory of graceful steps to strains, 
Which innocence of soul allure and damn. 

And she is gone, who should with me have staid, 
And what was meant for good became my loss; 
The noblest has among the vilest strayed, 

And what was gold is lost among the dross. 
The morning light will usher in the night, 

A hopeless night, since love is dead and gone; 
And I will close my shades and shutters tight, 
And tell of that, which meant my life—to none. 
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THE DYING DAY 


The sun is setting fiery red 

Behind a darkling cloud, 

Well-nigh another day is dead, 

And night is bringing forth the shroud 
For its eternal bed. 


What hast thou seen, O, shortlived day 
Of sorrow, joy, or pain, 

As thou didst speed along the way, 
From far-off main to main, 


Without a breath’s delay? 


The record man has made is brief, 
Sporadic and untrue; 

He did not see the hidden grief, 

He did not mark the things you knew, 
Surpassing all belief :— 


What hearts did break, what souls were slain, 
What flickering hopes expired, 

What bitter agony and shame— 

Where innocence defamed, bemired 

Dwelt by the burning lake. 


To this the world gave little heed, 
Nor to the victories 

Of virtue and the loving deed, 

And humble ministries, 

Amid its heartless greed. 


Uncounted secrets die with thee, 
Wrapt in the shroud of Night, 
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And thousand hearts would gladly flee 
Into thy fiery, dying light— 
For nevermore to be. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS 


I wander up and down the land, 

And note how grave the people are, 

How in their faces Fate’s deft hand 

Has traced the mystic lines of care, 

How shadows of some winter cloud 

Rest on the brow of young and old; 

And men whose souls are strong and proud 
Say with their eyes—their hearts are cold. 


The people laugh—not as of yore, _ 
They sing—not as in years gone by; 
They love, not as they did before, 

Nor do they so sincerely cry. 

The joy of life is passing fast 

And hope is dying in our breast; 

We know, our lot is being east; 

We know that useless is our quest. 


For greed and war and lust have killed 
The olden faith in God and man; 

And therefore is life’s music stilled, 

And summer rainbows cease to span 
The future’s sky with smiles and dreams. 
O, Ragnarok has come at last, 

The gods are dying, and the gleams 

Of judgment-day are on us cast! 
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TWO DREAMS 


I slept, and had a dream: 

A vast and sunless sea appeared to me, 
Dark blue its waves did seem— 

Like the immensity— 

The firmament above; but far away 
There was a gleam 

That shone upon the billows’ crest 
And on a ship, a single ray 

*Mid soaring clouds out in the west. 


I woke, but fell asleep once more, 

And saw that selfsame sea; 

But now it stretched so tranquil from the shore, 
And smilingly 

Reflected lazy summer clouds; 

But where might be 

That phantom ship which strove so hard? 
Lost in the deep, its men and shrouds, 

And with it passed a modern bard. 
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THE TIDE OF TIME 


Upon the tide of time, which lifts 
Its swelling bosom from the deep, 
Life in its restless struggle drifts 
Into a night of sleep, 

Beyond that night a better morn 
In God’s supernal light is born. 


I hear the tumult and the din 

Of useless strife across the wave, 

The mocking merriment of sin, 

The moaning of the burdened slave, 
The exhortation of the strong 

’Mid weeping and the strains of song. 


And o’er the vast expanse a sound 
From hoary ages seems to come, 
Whose meaning nobler spirits found 
To be the calling of our home,— 
So clear, so true to list’ning hearts, 
The Father’s comfort it imparts. 


Wrecks of the empires deck the shores, 
A sad decay of strange debris, 

And what is salvaged into store, 

A source of curiosity ; 

The soul must, like the chrysalis, 
Leave husks behind for nobler bliss. 


For on the tide of time there move 
The countless caravels of souls, 
Whose purpose is to know the love 
Which guides through storms, and calms, and calls 
From what has been to what shall be 
Attained through all eternity. 
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TRIBUTES 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


A cry in the night, in the calm of the night: 
“The Chief of our nation is dead!” 

And I rose to look out for a glimmer of light, 
But the stars from the heaven had fled. 


In the West lies our Chief, at the Golden Gate, 
Where the sun in the ocean dips ; 

And who can fathom life’s mystic Fate, 
And read her prophetic lips? 


Our Chief will be carried across the land 
To his country’s foremost home; 
And a sorrowful people will silent stand, 

From sea to the golden dome. 


And the Babel of cries will cease for an hour, 
And hatred will hide its head ; 

The mighty forgetting to worship power, 
The lowly to clamor for bread. 


And a hand unseen will write before all 
The verdict that shall remain: 

“He was honest and true to America’s soul, 
And died ’neath its stress and pain.” 
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THE PASSING OF WOODROW WILSON 
(Written during the hour of his burial) 


The day is done; across the snow 
The last faint sunbeams kindly glow; 
Apace the gentle twilight trails 

Her purple robes along the vales. 


And now they lay him to his rest, 
And he was ready, it seemed best ; 
Most arduous has his work-day been, 
And far too much he sought to win. 


But it shall be, some future day, 
The world will rise and gladly say: 
Here was a prophet who beheld 

A larger vision than of eld. 


The twilight deepens, soon the night 
Obscures all glory from our sight; 
Yet hope gleams clearly in the far, 
It glimmers in the evening star. 
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THE PASSING OF 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The drowsy Sabbath afternoon, 

The sunny summer afternoon, 

In far-off Tennessee, 

Beheld a scene which will not soon 
Forgotten be, 

A knight lay down with sword in hand, 
Full tired, ’mid life’s affray, 

When it was noised throughout the land— 
He passed away. 


He passed away in armor bright, 

As should a true and valiant knight, 
When called before his Lord, 

To give a reason for his right 

To knighthood’s sword. 

He without shadow of a fear, 

And without rancor or a lie, 

To God drew nigh. 


The things he wrought for human weal, 
His words which were like gold and steel, 
Will live in far-off days ; 

And time will to the world reveal 

Their rainbow rays, 

Which token peace and righteousness 
And simple faith and purity 

Amid the turmoil and distress 


Of life’s dark sea. 
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TO JOHAN BOJER 


Because thou know’st the hunger of the heart, 
Man’s great and hidden hunger after God, 
And told it with simplicity of art, 

A handful barley corn upon the clod— 

We bid thee welcome to a land of food, 

But where our souls are famishing for bread; 
We bid thee welcome to our earthly good, 
And to the handclasps of the living dead! 


Why doest thou come? For gold, or fame or just 
To see our poverty—to tell it far? 

To learn our love of pleasure and the lust 

Of riches? How we fondly place on par 

Sheer mediocrity with genius, 

And ignorance with wisdom of the sage? 

Or study corporations and our fuss 

About their battening on worker’s wage? 


Ah! not for these, as many do, I ween; 

But for the love thou hast for humankind 
And for thy own, whose lot thou ne’er hast seen, 
Where still the Viking’s spirit one may find. 
Thine not the cynic’s soul, but one who sees 
Man‘s endless struggle up to God and light; 
And millions greet thee for the harmonies 
Thy harp is sounding ’midst the gloom of night. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
EDWARD R. POPE, D. D. 


Two lofty spires, the sunset, and a star, 

And darkling shadows, coming from afar, 
While from the larger tower the evening bell 
Is chiming forth its peace, and all is well. 


A call is heard across the harvest fields, 

To which the weary reaper gladly yields, 
The home is dearest at the close of day, 

If hours were filled with toil, or long the way. 


But I who tarry ’neath these spreading elms 
Have ear for nothing, since me overwhelms 


The message of the passing of a friend, 
And I, alone, this twilight hour would spend. 


*Tis wholesome sadness when the memory 
Of one, like thee, glides from the mystery 
Of life and death, with good of many years, 
It brings a star-gleam to the falling tears. 


It has the harmony of evening chimes, 

It lifts the soul above our restless times 

To things we feel and trow somewhere abides, 
Beyond the changes of life’s ebbs and tides. 


The service humbly given, and in trust 

That truth is still supreme to make us just, 
The Kingdom’s triumph, though still far away, 
These would I link with thee, and hear thee say: 
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“The Christlike life and spirit, more than creed, 
That is the thing we most sincerely need ;” 
And thou didst image forth this splendid grace, 
I found it in thy words, thy deeds, and face. 


The darkness hides the world, but in the west, 
The star grows brighter, and man goes to rest, 
And ’mid the mystery, enshrouding all, 

I hear the echo of the homing call. 
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RABBI S. N. DEINARD 


Erstwhile I knew him in a college hall, 

As teacher of the language Moses spoke. 
A student seminar, in number small, 

But great in spirit which his mind awoke. 
He seemed a living presence of that age 

When David sang his Hebrew minstrelsy, 
A rabbi young, with wisdom of a sage, 

The beauty of the Word he taught us see. 


I met him sometimes on the busy street, 
But ne’er too busy for the clasp of hand; 
His open face and smile were good to meet, 
And words did pass which friends can understand 
Of better things amid the worldly mart; 
Though I a Gentile, he of Israel, 
He spoke like Him who was of gentle heart— 
Of brotherhood and love, and all is well. 


I knew him not in church or synagogue, 
Though thousands were no stranger to him there; 
But more than precepts and the Decalogue 
Belonged to teachings of a mind so rare. 
His power is left beyond the pale of creeds, 
For life was more to him than ancient norm, 
And consecration to the human needs, 
Transcending sacrifices of Mosiac form. 


And he is gone!—philosopher and friend, 
And at his bier we all forget our race; 
With sorrow do we see such powers end 
Amid the zenith of life’s useful days. 
To us he shall remain in memory, 
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As reconciler of our social ways, 
That Gentiles may in Israel yet see 
Their brother men, and not devoid of grace. 


PEER STROMME 


These many days, since “dust to dust” was spoken, 
His name has oft resounded in my heart, 

While at the well there lies the pitcher broken, 
Which he did use in pouring forth his art. 


And ’round the fount of life the leaves are driven 
By chilling winds which make me clasp my robe, 
And clouds of autumn hue drift wild and riven, 
And only transient gleams their shadows probe. 


Departed is his manly cheer and gladness, 
And lost in silence all his goodly lore; 
Around it all there seems a veil of sadness 
To link it to a far-off better shore. 


Yet, even now, methinks I see him linger 
Amid the wrack of autumn’s splendid scene, 
A sojourner, indeed, but chiefly singer, 
With lifting power in his kindly mien. 


Of bards whose harps re-echo ancient singing, 
Such as the skalds in Odin’s land did chant, 
His seems the clearest with a power ringing, 
Because his heart was true and free from cant. 


And in his greatness he did gladly listen 
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To notes less sure by others of his cult, 
And love and hope did in his blue eyes glisten, 
With friends and inspiration as result. 


He’s gone, you say, his mound is now concealing 
The man who yestern was a living force; 

And were I there, I fain would be a-kneeling 
By one so true American, and Norse, 


And see beyond the earthly wrongs and trials 

The fadeless wreath which destiny allows, 

When mental dwarfs have emptied out their vials, 
And ceased to harness Pegasus to plows. 


His name shall gain in lustre with each season, 
And rise again, like flowers in the spring, 
With glory from the light of growing reason, 
And beauty of the songs, he loved to sing. 
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H. C. HOTALING 


(Secretary, National Association of Editors) 


I saw him on a summer’s day, 

Beside a sunlit lake; 

The woods with festive throngs were gay, 
And just for friendship’s sake, 

For there where he had dwelt so long, 

All neighbors yearly meet, 

To join once more in feast and song, 
And old tales to repeat. 


I saw him there amid them all, 

His face with joy aglow, 

Straight as a pine, well knit and tall, 
His temples touched with snow, 

He spoke in such a kindly way, 

And with a truth profound, 

That not a word seemed go astray, 
Like seed on fallow ground. 


To those who’ve known him longest, best, 
He is an honest man, 

Who toiled like they ’neath God’s behest, 
With face far in the van; 

From printer’s boy to editor, 

To leader of his clan, 

Seems much attained, but what is more, 
He’s every inch a man. 


He is a friend in weal and woe, 


His heart is big and true, 
And he the second mile would go, 
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If one is asked by you; 

But if he finds it fraught with guile, 
You better have a care; 

Then vanishes the happy smile, 

And storm-clouds gather there. 


The spirit of his creed is this: 

Be honest first and last; 

And this is life’s supremest bliss, 
To have an upright past; 

It is the strength of future quests, 
The test of judgment day, 

On this life’s entire structure rests, 
And will abide for aye. 


His Gospel is the joy of work, 

A two men’s job for hin, 

And ne’er his duties he doth shirk, 

Though midnight lamps they trim. 
Contempt for idleness and ease, 

As for a spendthrift’s way, 

Nought but achievement doth him please— 
Some progress day by day. 


Within his people’s commonwealth 
His deeds are plain and sure; 

And if the gods will grant him health, 
His life-work will endure. 

Some day, I ween, the world will read 
His name among the great, 

For men, like he, are born to lead 
The people of a state. 
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GENERAL S. E. OLSON 


Kindly eyes and silver hair, 

Face of culture and of will; 
Fourscore years he vlaims, and still 
Youth-like in his office chair. 


Cheery talk and heartfelt laugh, 
Funny puns between the deals; 

Pictures as from running reels, 

Interspersed with epitaph. 


For he knew this town of ours, 

When it still was in its birth, 

Knew the things of heaven and earth, 
When he built what now is “Powers’”— 


Knew when Nicollet was booming, 
Leaving Hennepin behind, 

Knew when Northrop’s royal mind 
Saw a university a-looming.— 


Sat with princes of affairs : 
Washburn, Pillsbury and Lowry, 
And a score who gave their dowry 
Of constructive talents rare. 


Shared with them a prophet’s vision, 
Greater than St. Anthony’s— 

Lovely Minneapolis— 

With its great far-reaching mission.— 


Sent a brother ’cross the seas, 
In whose blood was breath of mountains, 
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There to drink of wisdom’s fountains, 
And his hunger to appease— 


Who returned to found a college, 
Now a university, 

Where from year to year we see 
Thousands seeking after knowledge. 


But, alas! whose years were few, 
Doomed to perish in life’s prime, 
Yet whose works transforming time 
Shapes to forces ever new. 


Thus this Nestor of our city, 
Dapper still, erect and spry, 
With the old gleam in his eye, 
Singing in his heart some ditty, 


Sung long since, perhaps, at home, 
On a small Wisconsin farm, 
With its wooded hills whose charm, 
Follow whither he may roam. 


And I ween, when evening draws 
Purple twilight round his head, 
He will lay his princely head 

In the lap of nature’s laws,— 


Satisfied that all is well, 

Life itself a wondrous game, 
And that heaven is not ashamed 
Of his working day to tell. 


And sometime in years to be, 
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When strange Fate shall build a niche 
For her favorite sons, that each 
May round out a destiny,— 


Olson’s name shall be a part 

Of our city’s lore and story, 

In her future might and glory, 
In her commerce, homes, and art. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
REV. WILLIAM E. F. GRIFFIN, 


At His Srtver JuBILEE As Priest, June 30, 1925 


Permit a simple tribute from a friend 

Who fain would roam the meads and woods for song, 
And gather roses where the shadows blend 

With June-day glimmer, that amid a throng 

He might express the gladness of this hour 

Its harmony, its beauty and its power. 


Into your consecration must have gone 

These elements, since they have marked your years— 
The melody of life, to heaven known, 

The roses’ comfort in a vale of tears, 

The light of manly faith amid an age 

When man obscures God’s everlasting page. 


A priest these five and twenty years, withal 
A goodly sacrifice upon the altar-horn, 

An answer to the old prophetic call, 

Where seraph faces still His house adorn, 
And where with altar fire the angels purge 
His servants’ hearts from every sinful urge. 


Christ’s bondslave for the souls of men, whose love 
Today responds to what this hour suggests, 

A due reward which earth and heaven above, 
With all the beauty of this day invest— 

A priest, a teacher, but what more, we can 

Most truly say, A Christian Gentleman! 


We thank you for your kindliness to all, 
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It matters not what race, or creed or kin, 
To you no life in heaven’s light seems small, 
If you may lift it up, its goal to win, 

And in our lonely hours you often cheer 
The heavy heart and smile away the tear. 


We wish for you a Golden Jubilee, 

With the completion of a life of power, 

That all the things which you desired to be 
May find unfolding, like a June-day flower. 
Our noblest wishes all are yours this day, 

A bunch of roses scattered on your way. 
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THE DEATH OF SHELLEY 


The day was fair. The mirror of the sea 
Reflected roving summer clouds. A haze 

Hid from the view the small skiff’s destiny, 
Where Mary, and her friends did count the days, 
When he, the maker of immortal lays, 

Should come again to his dear solitude, 

For he had often fared the watery ways 

With joyous confidence, and understood 

The mastery of wind and wave to serve his good. 


The elements of sea and air to him 

Had transcendental meaning, and his mind 

Rose, like the skylark, to their regions dim, 
Communing with the voices of the wind 

And harmonies which genius doth find 

About the throne of God, from which he brought 
The truths, still spurned by humankind,— 

And myriad-colored beauty, which he wrought 
Into his deathless songs of melody and thought. 


An evil geni saw him on that day 

Of hope and happiness, when all his life 

Seemed pictured in the scene of boat and bay, 
Conjuring a storm, symbolic of the strife 

Which he had faced, its fruitage growing rife; 
And Fate had poured for him her bitter drink 

Of sorrow and regret, for child and wife; 

And dark remorse did often link 

The brightest scene with death’s cold, sullen brink. 


Upon the souls vicarious the error 
And untruths of all ages seem to center; 
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The tyrant’s lash, or anarchy’s fell terror 

Into their universal soul-life enter ; 

The human cry is theirs, and man’s tormentor 
Their enemy who draws their fearless sword; 
And often lives like these are spent ere 

Their dazzling day has reached its true accord 
With victory, by splendid deeds, or living word. 


And such was he, when in that fatal hour 
The stormcloud burst its fury on his head, 
When overwhelmed by its destructive power, 
He found his rest among the mighty dead; 
But even that doleful scene a glory shed 
Dramatically on his exit from the stage,— 
And when the sun departed, bloody red, 
The world had lost the battle it did wage, 
And Shelley, glorified, ’rose to immortal age. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE HAUNTED MILL 


O, shades of Don Quixote and of Sancho! 
Methinks this is the giant ye assailed, 

Which caused the snorting of brave Rozinante, 
_ And braying of the ass that slightly quailed. 


A vanquished foe it seems, which mighty lances 
Have crippled ever, till its monster wings, 

Which once embraced the winds in sprightly dances, 
Now hang like naked bones in iron rings. 


Ah, know ye not, O, shades! that here a struggle 
Of greater import, since your day, took place?— 
That here Old Nick himself was wont to juggle 
With a poor Dutchman, even face to face? 


But what he did is purely a conjecture, 
Since ne’er a word of this the miller spoke, 
If it pertained to improved architecture 

Of all the massive beams and wheels of oak, 


Or if he tempted him, like Faust, to barter 

His soul for knowledge of inventions new, 

That would improve his grist, and make him smarter 
Than any miller whom the people knew. 


If it were filthy lucre, or the glory 
Which made the devil thus negotiate, 

Is closely wrapt within the mystic story 
That still a few old people can relate. 


But that the thing was more than empty fiction, 
Is clear from what this man did undertake, 
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For nothing but a mastering conviction 
Can make a Dutchman pull and change his stakes. 


And it is told, the mill was hither carried 

From other nooks of woods and rippling streams, 
And that the devil in the old place tarried, 
Outwitted, it is said, ’mid evil dreams. 


And since it found its new home near the rushes 

Of Minnesota Lake, it long was spared, 

Though ne’er the plight of man the devil touches, 
I ween it was because he little cared. 


But now, in order to make sure prevention, 

No person was admitted to the mill, 

Lest someone there should thoughtlessly make men- 
tion 

Of his dark name, and thus bring back the deil. 


So on its threshold he received the gleanings 
From farmers’ fields, then closed its lowly door, 
And separated golden grain from screenings, 
Then left outside the sacks of meal and flour. 


And thus he kept the devil at some distance, 
Until he died, now many years ago, 

Which teaches us, that if we make resistance, 
The evil one will many pranks forego. 


The miller’s dead, his mill all weather-beaten, 
And wears the marks which time imprints on all; 
The farmers get their flour refined and wheaten 
No longer from a milling plant so small. 
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And you may enter now, and write in letters 
Indelible your name on walls and wheels, 
But be not sure, the devil is in fetters, 

And doth not follow in somebody’s heels. 


“The mill is haunted,” yea, all things are haunted, 
Where man has wrought, and suffered, and believed, 
And with the foes of life has fought undaunted, 
And some unusual, slight thing achieved. 
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AT LAKE CALHOUN 


Like a glittering pearl in a casket of green 

The lake lies glimmering in the sheen, 

And out on its bosom the white sails seem 

Like sleeping swans ’mid a golden dream; 

And laughter of youth comes from beach and pier, 
Though the end of summer is drawing near. 


Three little children have chanced my way, 
Afraid of the boisterous lads on the quay, 
They carry a lunch which they wish to eat 

In joy of a sure and pleasant retreat, 

So they ask my protection, and seat themselves 
On my rustic bench, like three smiling elves. 


And sandwiches, cookies, I know not what, 

Are relished with appetite and much chat; 

The youngest, a boy, while he eats, deftly flings 
Full many a pebble, to see them “make rings,” 
And silvering circles arise, and are lost, 

Like the hopes of our lives, which we cherished most. 


“QO, make me a ship!” he exclaims, as he sees 

A water-soaked chip ’mongst the roots of the trees. 
“Yes, make me one, too!” says each maiden with glee; 
And I become shipbuilder, orders from three: 

Now the shore is explored, till the timber is found, 
And the ships soon are ready, with sails outward 


bound. 


So they glide o’er the deep, and are lost in the 
gleams, 
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And I leave the little ones, wrapt in their dreams, 

While I pray that their ways, which I never shall 
know, 

May have light from such dreams, wherever they go, 

And their memories linked to this wonderful scene, 

Like gems in a casket of unfading green. 
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WEEDS 


There’s nothing but weeds twixt the fence and the 
track, 

Luxuriant weeds and high, 

And there, among Goldenrods, stretched on_ his 
back, 

A “knight of the road” doth lie. 


Above him the blue of a sunlit sky, 

Around him the solitude; 

And the wandering winds through the cornfields 
sigh 

The love of a distant wood. 


There’s nothing but weeds twixt the fence and the 
track,— 

Twixt plowshares and rolling trains, 

A no-man’s land neither barren nor black, 

But fertile as vagabonds’ brains. 


Here the rag-weeds thrive, and the thistles blow, 
And the black-eyed susans nod, 

And the untamed grasses unhindered grow, 

As free as the Goldenrod. 


And the tramp in their midst is as free as they, 
He neither doth sow nor spin, 

A human weed besides life’s highway, 

A creature of sloth and sin. 
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THE HEREFORD HERD 


(Written on visiting Oscar W. Healy’s farm, near 
Mapleton, Minn.) 


Pensive looks, and faces white, 
’Neath the tall and elding oaks, 
Bodies red and glossy bright, 
Massive necks, estranged to yokes, 
Horns full strong, but never used, 
Gentleness has sire and cow, 

Any stranger introduced 

Is as safe as I am now. 


“Hundred head,” my friend declares, 
Is their number, young and old, 
And he says it without airs, 

Or an accent chimed to gold; 

He belongs in this great scene— 
Splendid, peaceful, simple, strong,— 
Autumn crimson ’mid the green, 
Checkered sunlight, black-bird song. 


Scene for artist’s brushes this, 
For a Landseer or Bonheur, 
Scenes of beauty and of bliss, 
Such as might our statesmen stir 
To the pondering of right, 

To the wage where it belongs, 
To the greed which casts its blight 
On a life which feeds the throngs. 


But as poet I perceive 
Only faces ’mong the trees, 
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Where the unseen powers weave 
Nature’s matchless tapestries, 

See the light which strangely plays 
On the pastures far and near, 
And the Hereford’s restful ways, 
In idyllic atmosphere. 


THE KADIAC BEAR 


Fallen monarch of the wilds, 

Ended are thy trackless ways 

*Mong Alaskan mountains, 

Where, just now, the nights are days, 
With a laughter, like a child’s, 


In clear streams and fountains. 


Of the freedom of the fells 
And their awful solitude 
Thou wert chief possessor, 
None thou suffered to intrude, 
And the hunter freely tells, 
Thou wert chief aggressor. 


Mighty beast, eleven feet! 
Strange! for thee a tear I find, 
Though thy lot is better, — 
Than the living of thy kind, 
Whom a sadder fate did meet— 
Cage and iron-fetter. 
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THE WOODCHOPPERS 


It was a dreamy winter day, 

With snow, just fallen in the night, 

And silence o’er the forest lay, 

Amid a soft and hazy light; 

The trees stood wrapt in peaceful sleep, 
When all at once the echoes woke, 

So far away, so long and deep, 

With noise of the woodchoppers’ stroke. 


“Alack! alack! alack! alack!’ 
They seemed to say to distant hills; 
And all that day came rolling back 
The clamors of the earthly ills, 
Until a crash, like thunder’s roar, 
Sent terror into nature’s heart, 
Proclaiming that some tree no more 
Should have in its communion part. 


Then came the “brushing” and the saw, 
And words and laughter mingling well. 

At eve a pile lay in the snow, 

Which of the giant’s size did tell. 

The choppers sought their homeward track, 
And soon enjoyed their fire and meal; 
But, somehow still the wood’s alack 
Through dusk and silence seemed to steal. 


THE ROCK 


Upon a lofty mountain ridge 

There stood a moss-grown, riven rock, 
And from the valley’s wooden bridge, 
Where we as children used to flock, 
It looked like a gigantic head, 

Which gazed upon the vale below ; 
And when the sun was setting red, 

It seemed to laugh within its glow. 


But when the days were dim and gray 
It had an ashen, angry mien, 

Which sent into our hearts dismay, 

A fear of things by us unseen; 

For we, so young, thought that it knew 
The mysteries of earth and heaven, 
And bore in every shade and hue 

A meaning by the spirits given. 


Sometimes, when snow did gently deck 
Its top with gear immaculate, 

Like softest ermine ’round its neck, 
It had the aspect of the great: 

The morning sun in thousand gems 
Did sparkle, till we fancied see 

The wealth of royal diadems— 

A Czar’s of some old dynasty. 


But after dark, around the fire, | 
We listened to full many a tale 

Of trolls and giants fell and dire, 
Who struggled long since in that vale. 
The rock was but a giant’s head, 
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Which in an awful fray he lost, 
While his companions turned and fled 
Before a mighty mountain host. 


That was in ages long ago, 

So long, that even the rock itself 
Has ceased to mark the seasons flow, 
Since dead is every troll and elf; 

Yet, it has stood, beholding all 

The changes of the centuries, 

And seen the kingdoms rise and fall, 
And read the dooms of destinies. 


The lichen covered it with green, 

The mountain flower adorned its crown, 
The eagle scanned with optics keen 

The scanty life that lurked around; 
And frost and heat have cleft it twain 
The quondam solid giant-skull, 

While in the narrow rift the rain 
Works silently with weapons dull. 


One Christmas eve methought I heard 
It speak, as softly chimed the bell, 
And in my heart emotions stirred, 

Of which to none I dared to tell; 

But all the antithetical 

And warring forces of my mind 

To that prophetic voice I shall 

For aye an answer seek to find. 


The pagan runic gift of skald, 
The garb and Gospel of the Church, 
The White Christ, and the emerald 
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Of forest temple beck and search 

My broken life, where symmetry 

In vain I seek these twain to blend, 
And it must be the mystery 

Which haunts and keeps me to the end. 


If I should once again behold 

That rock, I do not know what thought 
Would rise within my heart from old, 
With censure for the things I’ve wrought. 
I might not see what then I saw, 

But find it an unpleasant shock, 

That childhood’s dreams no more I know, 
And see it simply as a rock. 


So as a memory alone 

I carry visions of those days, 

When every mountain peak and stone 
Did seem to live ’mid dazzling rays ; 
And not one thing alone, but all 

Wore aspects of some troll or god, 
Through which did breathe the Oversoul, 
Enchanting even the paths I trod. 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB 


The royal palaces of ancient Thebes 

And Memphis, long since levelled to the ground, 
Their unknown ruins buried ’neath the sands 

Of centuries, the streets, where motley throngs 
Moved on a gala-day to hail their king, 
Returning from a triumph, have no voice 

To tell what glory shone on Egypt’s realm, 

When she, as queen, upon the Nile, usurped 

The rule of nations; when the Pharaohs 

Were feared and flattered by her vassalry. 

Nor does the Sphinx relate those golden days, 
But with the silence of eternity 

Upon his lips he looks into the vast 

Unknown of ages past and what shall be, 

A symbol of the mystery of life. 

And Memnon’s song at dawn is heard no more, 
While heaven removes the shrouds from Pyramids, 
And stars, once scrutinized by Ptolemy, 

Retreat like laughing naiads in the garb 

Of rosetints into depths of silv’ry blue. 

There’s nought to tell, except the rock-hewn tombs 
And time-worn temples, whose forgotten tongues, 
But lately loosed, declare in part the pomp 

And lofty majesty which once were hers. 

Yea, silence deep and long, long as the night 

Of 'Tutankhamen’s sleep in Luxor’s vale, 

Where ’mong the sun-parched hills the echoes stray 
From eerie desert cries, like spectral sounds : 
Of hopes that led the myriads of souls 

To live and die for immortality. 


There, in a golden darkness, sepulchered, 
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Oblivion has kept him for her own 

Through hoary ages. Empires rose and fell; 
And history shows many mountain peaks 

Of high attainments and depressions low, 
Since he was laid to rest. The cycles of 

The world, with races, languages and arts, 
With gods, and laws, and customs, never fixed, 
Passed like a drama o’er man’s little stage, 
While at his chamber stood the guardians 

Of endless slumber, with defiance vain 

Of time which has no pity for our cry, 

But mocks our self delusion, like the sea 

Which carries on its breast some aimless wreck, 
A sport of waves, but there, at last, to sink 
Into the slimy deep, and mingle with 

The atoms of the world, which, too, is doomed 
To burst, a bubble ’mid the waste of space. 


Sound was his sleep, as is the rest of all 

The generations numberless, whose dust 

Oblivion conceals; for like a man 

Who finds repose within a rumbling train, 

As fast it speeds across the continent, 

Unconscious of the minute-measured miles 

And station signals, thus those myriads 

Are journeying with aye new passengers, 

Who watch a while to reach the terminus. 

The curtained berths of death should have no dread 
For thinking minds who know their days of toil. 
And whither do we journey? Who can tell? 

To such and such a place, they say; perhaps 

To other worlds with other forms of life, 

Lest Egypt’s hope, and ours, is but a dream. 

But ye, who worry so, and agonize, and strive 
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For little things and phantoms of a day, 
Stand, in the spirit, by the ancient tomb 
And know how futile is the work of man. 
These relics, sacred then, beyond a price, 
The emblems of a regal splendor, now 

A passing thrill afford the curious, 

Who fain would speculate in souvenirs. 


Some day, perhaps, a dusky African, 

An archeologist, will chance to find 

Your coffin handles and a grinning skull, 
Which being brought to some exalted seat 

Of erudition in what was the wilds 

And jungles, first described by Livingstone, 
Where learned doctors will deplore the fact, 
That we no furniture allowed the dead, 

And draw from this, a rather fair conclusion, 
Our faith was weak in immortality, 

Which they may praise as being a long step 

In evolution, they themselves its fruit; 

Or they may say, we were too ignorant, 

Too early in the stage of psychologic lore 

To know the wonders of a life beyond. 

Ah, who can tell! What has been shall again 
Be tried and prized a thousand times, for man 
Is like the ocean, wandering to meet 

Himself once more upon another shore. 

But could I stand by Tutankhamen’s tomb, 

I would in awe and worship feel that God 

Is there, who said through one great seer of old: 
““A thousand years is as a day with me.” 

And I should know, the Father of us all 

Will gather from the dust his children’s souls 
To endless realms of day and harmony, 
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Where all the pilgrims of the night shall see 
The meaning of life’s sorrows, hopes, and destiny. 


THE DESERT 


Sand, and sun, and silences ; 
Spectral passing of mirages ; 
Lonely, endless wilderness, 
Brooding through the untold ages; 
Mocking echoes of a cry— 

Even here something must die. 


For, perchance, a caravan, 
Tawny-shaded, purple-decked, 

O’er the red horizon scan 

Marks where other camels trecked, 
Seeking with their wares some mart, 
Lixe the longings of the heart. 


Patient, picturesque, it moves, 
Hoping for the lone oasis, 
Fearful of the king who roves 
*Mid his undisputed places,— 
Tawny lion, tawny sand, 
Tawny camel, nature’s hand. 


Grandeur here, Mohomet’s God; 
Vastness, Oneness, Egypt’s Sphinx; 
Caravans which dream, and plod, 
While an Arab maiden sings. 
Desert of sublimity, 

Dreadfulness and mystery. 
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MAN IS GREAT 


Man is great, he thinks the thoughts of God, 
He scans infinity, and weighs the stars, 

He holds within his hand the sovereign rod 
Which lifts with magic nature’s prison bars. 


And yet, how frail he is, since but a breath, 

With sickness charged, may fell him like a flower, 
Or when the ground he treads gives o’er to death 
Its trembling cataclysm for an hour! 


So great, divinely great, and yet so small! 

The head of gold, the feet of clay, and still 

He trusts that He, who made his yearning soul, 
Shall teach him more and more to conquer every ill. 


Until the forces of the universe 

Shall be triumphal chariots of life, 

And heaven’s prophetic city, without curse, 
Change into harmony his agelong bloody strife. 
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BRUTE AND MAN 


Sometimes I think, the brute is better far 

Than man who vaunts himself a deathless soul, 
And all his fellow-creatures doth debar 
From immortality, and claims that all 

The virtues of the Decalogue are his. 

What fallacy! Ive often seen a dog 

Much better than his master, and the bliss 

Of cattle cleaner, yea, a hog 

Surpass its owner in the choice of filth, 

Since there are things uncleaner than the silt. 


Think not that brutes are without moral law, 
Inexorably fixed, unconsciously. 

And yet, methinks, they sometimes seem to know 
The sense of guilt, learned in man’s company, 
Since he alone stalks up and down with fear, 
His sins may find him out, his God all wroth, 
Or lets them like a hissing iron sear 

His conscience, as it wakes remorseful thought, 
While if a brother of the brute offend, 

The pack him into hundred pieces rend. 


So still, so peaceful are the grazing herds, 

So placid lies the flock in yonder mead, 

So happy now the chorus of the birds, 

And all the kindly laws of nature heed ; 

So clean the cooing dove upon the cote, 

So pure the bee which travels ’mongst the flow’rs, 
So glad the things which crawl, or run, or float, 
Obedient to the e’er unchanging pow’rs ; 

But man whose mind is regnant over all, 

Reads everywhere the sentence of his fall. 
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TOLLING 


“The bells are tolling, who is dead?” 

“T know not, friend, but list and count 
The clapper’s strokes which somehow shed 
A meaning on the tones that mount 

Up to the clear and sunlit sky 

And o’er the trees with golden leaves 

And o’er the flowers which droop and die 
And on the heart which lonely grieves.” 


“Ah, did you count?” “Yes, twenty-one. 
A youth whose sun ere noon hath set; 
May be a maiden’s day is done, 

Who never has her lover met.” 

“Say, passerby! Who died this morn?” 
‘My neighbor’s daughter passed away ; 
Her father of his gladness shorn, 

Her mother’s hope turned to dismay. 


“She was so beautiful and glad, 

No shadow o’er her path did cross, 

Until she met a wanton lad, 

Whom she thought gold, though only dross. 
Who knows? But people whisper things, 
Foul-mouthed ones who gloat on shame, 

And worse are these than death’s sharp sting, 
The blot upon an honored name.” 


The eastwind wanders through the groves, 
And yellow leaves fall to the ground; 

And only he, who truly loves, 

Found meaning in the tolling sound; 

It seemed a span from earth to heaven, 
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O’er which a disappointed soul 
Its freedom from this world was given 
To harmonies, explaining all. 


THE STORM 


The blast of yesterday was biting cold 

And chiselled snowdrifts higher than the barns; 

It was a blizzard such as those of old, 

Which younger folk believed were old men’s yarns; 
But yesterday, when houses ’cross the street 

Could scarce be glimpsed for denseness of the snow, 
The children thought grandfather quite discreet 
In telling of the winters long ago: 


“You should have seen the storm in eighty-eight, 
While the Dakotas were a territory. 

Well, I can hardly tell it to you straight, 

For there is sadness clinging to the story; 

So many people perished in that storm, 

Which came as sudden as the blast of doom; 

And not till spring they found the frozen form 

Of one—who still comes to me in the gloom. 


“She was my sister, who that afternoon 

Had made a visit to our neighbor’s farm, 

And starting on her homeward way full soon 
Was overcome, and in her great alarm 

Did wander from the road into the fields, 

For nothing could be seen—no fog so dense— 
It was a blizzard such as those of old, 

As that fine snow—which blinds, and wields 
Complete confusion over every sense. 
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“We heard her call for help, so faint it seemed, 
And started out with lanterns and with ropes; 
Our light not through a hundred paces gleamed ; 
To quit our lines was jeopardizing hopes ; 

But I did venture farther than the rest, 

Led by our brave and noble Collie dog; 

But even he, abandoning the quest, 

Returned with difficulty through the fog. 


“What awful day it was, and night still worse! 
And though the morning ’rose all calm and bright, 
Its light seemed but the leering of a curse, 

And all the endless prairies, glittering white, 
Death’s mantle, covering our sister Jane 

And hundred others. Far and wide we sought 
And searched for days, but all in vain; 

The blizzard had its direful havoc wrought. 


“But when the snow did melt, we found her lying 
Behind a little knoll, wrapt in her coat. 

I think it was from there I heard her crying; 
But it seemed then so very far remote. 

I still can hear that call of deep distress, 

When winter clamors o’er the naked plains, 
But it grows fainter with the years, since less 

I think of life, its pleasures, and its pains.” 
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TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Thou mighty element, so terrible and vast, 

For ages hiding from the world a hemisphere, 
Thou mayest be our great defence at last, 
When Europe shall her faint hope centre here; 
When navies aerial shall cross the main, 

To bring destruction in their dark despair, 
And hatred as a last resort to gain, 

But to be foiled, while weary in the air. 


Roll on, thou wild, majestic element! 

Thou cruel master, in thy ceaseless roar; 

Whatever enemy may be on ravage bent, 

Shall ne’er return a victor from our shore, 

Because of thee! Roll on, and tell the war-sick 
lands, 

That only peace hath hope, and hatred death, 

That Neptune’s ocean cannot purge the hands 

Which spilt a brother’s blood and quenched his 
breath. 
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MINNESOTA 


O, would I had the prophet’s eye 
To clearly see what thou must be— 
In beauty of thy summer sky, 

In glory of thy destiny! 


What riches shall be thine some day, 
What culture, such as Athens knew, 
And better far, since nobler way 
Of light is ours to know the true. 


What homes in cities, and on plains, 
What sweet retreats thy lakes around, 
What high-ways, and electric trains, 
What argosies for Europe bound. 


What men and women, in whose veins 
The blood of mingled races runs, 
When reason o’er the passions reigns 
In light of love’s ascending sun. 


What songs, built on the past shall ring 
With Mississippi’s rhythmic flow, 

With vision of some crowning thing, 
Which man must always strive to know. 


O, Minnesota, fairest thou, 

In winter, summer, spring or fall, 
With evergreen around thy brow, 
With Northern light upon thy soul! 


We love thee, though the East and West 
Have proudly spoken of their own; 
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Thy realms by Providence most blest, 
Thy horoscope with star-gleams sown. 


ROADS 


The country roads have many turns, 
And many ups and downs, 

They wind among the brush and ferns, 
And ’neath the lofty crowns; 

They climb across the barren hills, 
They slope into the vales, 

Where bridges span the rushing rills, 
Along some ancient trails. 


They loiter ‘mong the shining lakes, 

They run into the plains, 

And make a leap athwart the stakes 

Of rails and rolling trains ; 

They pass through hamlets and through towns, 
With dust on sunny days, 

And skirt the whitening dunes and downs, 
Near by the piers and quays. 


As if to shun the thoroughfares 

They branch again and hide, 

Where human hearts have less of cares, 
Along the country-side; 

They lure, as with a secret sweet, 

The wanderer, on and on, 

To where they all, at last, must meet, 
In glow of setting sun. 
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I’ve traveled far, and weary grown, 
Yet still go on and on, 

Led by the roads, I’ve never known, 
Until the day is done. 

Nor do I wish one to retrace, 
Though gladsome it did seem, 

But more determined set my face 
To go where new ones gleam. 
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THE SPEED LIMIT 


Our modern limit is a mile a minute, 

For life is short twixt cradle and the grave, 
And men are bound to get what there is in it, 
Yet, pray, how do they use the time they save? 


Soon shall we leave dear mother earth behind us, 
To speed along the track of some bright star; 
And God will send His angels out to find us, 
With lightning-speed in old Elijah’s car. 


And men shall sit and laugh at these crude ages, 
Of Fords and Overlands, and all the rest, 
And think of them as the primeval stages 
In the perfection of “The Air Comprest,” 


And joke about the gasoline of John D. 
And all the millions which he thereby made, 
And shock-absorbers, and all other fancy 
Accessories for which fool mortals paid. 


O, dreams of dreams! when man shall vie with 
comets 

In rapid transit through the mundane sky, 

Then shall “the mountain coming to Mahomet” 

Seem neither childish nor a pious lie. 
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THE NEW DAY 


Why judge this day in shadows of the past? 
All nature bids farewell to yesterdays— 
Their failures and their sins our God has cast 
Behind His back, forever, in the rays 

Of this new day. 


Why judge the new by errors of the past? 
Why seek to harmonize it with its wrongs? 
This day has errors, too, but not so vast, 
And from their discords rise the nobler songs 
Of a new day. 


The teeming forces, groping after truth, 
Upborne by love, the everlasting power, 

Are ever looking through the eyes of youth, 
And list to chimings of each new-born hour, 
This very day. 


Behold, we are but children here at play— 

Who love, and laugh, and grieve, and strangely 
plot; 

And “yesterday was better” oft we say, 

Because the yesterdays we have forgot— 

In this new day. 


We are but children here at play, and nought 
Hath meaning infinite, so let us be 

In gladsome trust that better things are wrought 
By Him whose face we now begin to see— 

In this new day. 
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“PAID” 


“Paid,” what a wonderful word is this! 

Giving a thrill and an inward bliss. 

“Paid with your money,” you say, not so, 

Money pays nothing, as wise men know. 

Brawn and the brain and the soul alone 

Can for the debts, that we owe, atone. 

Money means labor and sacrifice; 

Wealth craves a life as its highest price; 

Alms means the selling of inmost gifts; 

Fortune her gold through some danger sifts. 

Debt is a terrible claim upon life, 

Hence all our energies mustered to strife. 

Gold is but glitter; silver betrayed; 

Judas his soul for his treachery paid. 

Christ’s blood was shed for the guilt of the race; 

Heaven demands it for granting us grace; 

Grace must be paid for by penance and trust; 

The law still remaineth: Thou shalt, and thou must. 

“Paid,” but with brain, and with brawn, and with 
blood, 

Be it to self, fellow-beings, or God. 
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I LOVE THE BEASTS AND BIRDS 


I love the beasts and birds and everything 

Which move in their own ways, by nature fixed, 
’Neath lofty trees and ’mid the flowers that cling 
To mossy rocks, with confidence unmixed. 


Ten thousand living creatures, great, and small, 
Each in its path and mood so unashamed, 

All answering the everlasting call 

Of kind and species, freely and untamed. 


But man alone has wandered from his self, 
Unreal, hypocritical, abashed, 

Has sold his birthright for unmeaning pelf, 
And slavelike is by customs bound and lashed. 
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IN SOLITUDE 


Bright and benignant beams the autumn moon, 
*Mongst fleecy clouds, upon the darkling wood 
And tranquil lake which stretches from the dune 
Towards distant mystic realms of solitude. 


And here I dwell alone, far from the sound 

Of human voice and all the noisy things, 

Which man contrives. With couch upon the ground 
I rest secure beneath Night’s peaceful wings. 


The breezes, wandering through depths of leaves— 
Through tow’ring crowns of hoary elms and oaks, 
With lulling music memory relieves 

Of life’s unhappiness and social yokes. 


Here I can be myself, and unafraid 

Of all the mysteries which me surround ; 

But all the thoughts that come must be unsaid, 
Until their secrets I have fully found. 
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PAN 


“Great Pan is dead!” was echoed long ago 
Upon the Grecian shores; and those who know 
The meaning of that wail—like Arnold did— 
Must rue the cry; and still methinks, amid 
The depths of forest glooms I hear his notes 
Repeated by a thousand liquid throats. 


This autumn afternoon he seems to brood 
Within the gold and crimson solitude, 

While Delphic oracles strew down their leaves, 
And bright Diana mystic garlands weaves ; 
And Dryads still are dancing to his reeds 
From out the gloom into the sunlit meads. 


No, Pan is still alive, and aye must be! 

As long as woods and fields have poesy, 

As long as seasons have their varied tunes, 
And every nook of nature lyric croons; 

As long as hearts have strings Aeolian, 

So long will man detect the notes of Pan. 
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AN OLD TREE 


Two generations lived and passed away 
Since that spring morning it was planted here; 
A little sapling then, now tall and gray, 
Its autumn branches with a foliage sear. 


How many a spring its tiny buds gave cheer 
To hearts grown weary of the winter long! 
How each unfolding leaf seemed doubly dear, 
As robins came and greeted it with song! 


And year by year it grew outside the manse, 
Where parsons came and went, as parsons do; 
And fifty summers saw the sunbeams dance 
Through its rich crown upon the morning dew. 


It lent cool shade against the summer’s heat, 
It sheltered from the biting winter’s blast, 
It made the house seem like a sweet retreat, 
When heav’n with heavy clouds was overcast. 


A mighty giant was this mapletree, 
Beloved alike by all who it beheld, 

Its spreading branches had a symmetry 
Which every passerby to praise compelled. 


And it seemed destined to remain for aye; 
But now the dwelling had outlived its use, 
And for a larger one had to give way, 
Thus gave the Vandal’s axe a slight excuse. 


For now the maple hid the front from view, 
The porches and the leaded window panes, 
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And so its doom was handed to a crew, 
Who had more power in fists than in their brains. 


A mighty crash was heard when down it came, 
A crash which echoed through the quiet town, 
And in the night its leaves rose in a flame, 

While shades of fifty years were dancing round. 


THE HOLOCAUST IN NORTHERN 
MINNESOTA 


The autumn breezes sigh, 

And birds of passage fly 

In flocks to southern climes ; 
The foliage—red and gold— 

Is strewn upon the wold. 

The little squirrels scold 

*Mongst naked boughs where rime 
Of last night’s frost is seen, 

And seem to ween 

That winter soon is nigh. 


Out from the chilly north 

A cloud of smoke comes forth, 
Where mighty forest fires 

Are raging mile on mile, 

As with Satanic guile, 

Where humble homes did smile, 
And here and there a spire 
Vied with the lofty pine— 
Life to define, 

Its hopes, its works and worth. 
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And now, when winter comes, 
Where shall the poor find homes, 
Since all they had’s consumed? 
O, happier the bird, 

Whose farewell cry is heard, 
Than these! And yet unstirred 
Are human hearts, entombed 

In selfish greed and pleasure, 
Their gifts in measure 

Less than the pagan’s hecatombs. 


A great catastrophe 

This holocaust, this spree 

Of fiery furies’ spoil ; 

Our woods in ashes laid, 
And thousand homes unmade. 
Was this by men essayed? 
Then may the coils 

Of serpents them ensnare 
Where hell-fires flare 
Through all eternity! 


A HEAP OF LEAVES 


Russet, seared, and curled, 
By a tempest whirled, 
Huddled in a heap 

For the last long sleep. 


Ye, that were so bright 
In midsummer’s light; 
Ye, so full of song, 

All day long— 


Ye, who in the glade 
Lent your cooling shade 
To the passerby, 

Now so lowly le! 


Thus the race of men, 
Given three score ten, 
Who life’s summer knew, 
Fades and falls like you. 


“Dust to dust” must be 
Ever God’s decree; 

Yet, from heap and mound 
April’s voice will sound. 
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IF WINTER COMES 


The summer’s gone, its glory’s in the dust; 

Bare are the fields, the plowshares tinged with rust, 
And from the north the chilly blasts descend ; 

The kine from meads and copses homeward wend. 


Soon winter comes, and many hearts with fear 
Await the changes of the burdened year; 

The poor are anxious for the future days, 
For want is lurking in their gloomy ways. 


The rich are wondering what pleasures hide 
By mansion-hearths, or on the country-side; 
For winter, too, becomes a slave to those 
Who with their wealth destroy his hidden woes. 


If winter comes, still let us gladly trust, 

That Providence on all bestows a crust, 

That we shall live, though not as wantons would, 
But richer, nobler, for some higher good. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE NORTHWEST 


Give us a Christmas white with snow 
And pine trees glittering, 

And customs such as old folks know, 
And bells which truly ring, 

And we will have a holiday, 

With all its mystic meaning, 
Without a thought of far-away 
Palm groves and orchards greening. 


Give us the northwind’s melodies 
From the Canadian plains, 

The lusty sports of lightning skiis, 
And sleighbells’ glad refrains, 

And you may have your Florida, 
Or climes with ague teeming; 

Not even California 


With health like ours is beaming. 


For us the happy Christmastide 

In snow-clad Minnesota, 

Or on the shining prairies wide 

Of North and South Dakota. 

Here folk of northern blood can feel 
The season’s healthy rigor, 

Which puts upon their life a seal 
Of hopefulness and vigor. 


Give us the haggis and the kail, 

The ludefisk, and kraut, 

The English pudding, without ale, 

Or ancient things as stout, 

The Old World’s fares of dainties still 
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Appear on Christmas eve; 
And joy is here, and much good will, 
For it seems good to live. 


A SONG OF DECEMBER . 


The northern blasts congeal the ponds, 
And cry: “’Tis time for skating!” 
And boys and girls look far beyond 
What school-books are debating; 

They see the gleams at close of day 
And moon beams sprightly dancing 
Upon the frozen stream and bay, 


True winter sports enhancing. 


December snows their thoughts revive 
Of coasting and of skiing, 

Till every hill-side seems alive 

With many a long-capped being; 

With flights and falls and lusty shouts, 
With rose-glow on their faces ;— 

°Tis better far than fistic bouts, 

And reckless auto-races. 


But, O, December has a song, 
Excelling any other! 

And everyone, through ages long, 
Has heard it from his mother ;— 
And now the last month of the year 
Is granted to repeat it— 

That Christmas with its joy is near, 
With which the year’s completed. 
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MID-WINTER 


Where horses’ hoofs and sleds had blazed 
A track uncertain through the snow 

I made my way, and bravely faced 

The biting wind, which soon erased 
Each footprint, with its silv’ry flow. 


The track led to a farmer’s home, 
Amid a grove of evergreens, 

A place to which I often come, 
When o’er the fields I chance to roam, 
All tired of city scenes. 


But on an afternoon so cold 

They hardly looked for any one 

To be so quite needlessly bold, 

To be so glad to see the old 

Rich farmer, who exclaimed: “Oh mon!” 


“What brings ye hither sic a day? 
But ye are welcome, welcome sir.” 
And mother, too, the same did say, 
While Lorna met me with a ray 
Of sunshine which did joy confer. 


With words exuberant and gay, 
With laughter and free merriment 
The evening hours did pass away 
In converse such as did allay 
All cares and sordid discontent. 


The aged farmer, gray and bent 
Retained the humor of his race, 
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His Scottish droll a pleasure lent 
To words of wisdom, which I kenned 
As beauty in his furrowed face. 


And the mid-winter snow of life 

Had streaked the quondam raven locks 
Of his tall, dark-eyed Irish wife, 

Whose teeth were still like snowy flocks, 
When autumn fields are golden ripe. 


Mid-winter, yes, but twixt those two 
Sat Lorna on a lowly stool, 

Her eyes with summer light aglow, 
Such as the Southland people know, 
When day is closing clear and cool. 


Not much she spoke, but all that light 
Enriched my soul with happy dreams, 
And as I left, and met the night, 

And saw the meteors’ wild flight 
Beneath all heaven’s lustrous beams, 


I felt that every twinkling star 

Was but the lovelight of her eyes, 

And in the depths of blue, afar, 
Beyond the things which bind and bar 
The soul from that for which it cries— 


There was the harmony, the peace, 

Which heaven sends through one, like she, 
A child who doth her parents please, 
Until mid-winter’s storms shall cease, 
And then, perhaps, she’ll come to me. 
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SCENES FROM LIFE 


I 


I saw an infant on her bed, 

Whose smile a glory ’round me shed, 
Whose eyes had all the mystery 

Of ages past, and what shall be. 


It was midsummer’s afternoon, 
When roses fall into a swoon, 
When languid breezes linger round 
To catch a note some secret bound, 


Or bear the attar from some nook, 
Which with a linnet’s flutter shook, 

Or catch the treble of a thrush 

That startled glad the woodland’s hush. 


With these they stole through open door 
To add one thing, and precious more— 
A gleam of baby’s smile to fill 

The cry of joy, our hearts to still. 


II 


I heard on bathing-beach a crowd 

Of young and adults laugh and shout, 
I saw them dive from pier and boat, 

I saw them wade, and swim, and float. 


And little children on the sands 

Were building mounds, and tracing lands, 
Till came a wave with frolic wild, 

As if it, too, would be a child, 
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And bore their fancies to the deep, 
As toys to where the mermaids keep 
Their bowers in some ocean grove, 
But without joy of children’s love. 


Till came the sunset with its tints 
Of rosy shimmer and the glints 
Of whitish billows, rolling far, 
To greet the risen evening star. 


Ill 


As night drew on with cooling breeze, 

I heard beneath the whisp’ring trees 

Sweet music, rendered by a band, 

Whose fame is known throughout the land. 


Above them, ’gainst a crescent moon, 
Old Glory waved, as if the tune 
Of some inspired bard it knew, 
When o’er the ramparts once it flew, 


Then sank to dreaminess once more, 
And heard the waves upon the shore, 
And seemed to think of other days, 
With storm-clouds o’er the watery ways. 


But now with peace her stars are blest, 
Her realm of all the earth is best, 
Midsummer dreams come doubly true 
In child, in sea, and moonlit blue. 


IV 
Two little girls adoring 
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A lilac bush in bloom; 

One little thrush a-singing 

*Mid honey-suckle gloom; 

An aged man a-dreaming 

Of many another spring, 

While amid his broken memories 
The shouts of the children ring. 


A street, and an endless moving 

Of wheels, the signs of the age, 

The busy, hysterical roving, 

The rush for pleasure and wage; 

And the eyes of the drivers are keen, 
And their hands are steady and quick, 
For the power of death is im gasoline 
And the home-made drinks with a “kick.” 


In another street stands an auto-hearse, 
Receiving a casket gray; 

A young man fallen ’neath life’s great curse 
Is buried today; 

And two little girls are weeping 

Their hearts away, for their daddy is gone, 
And mother, too, is sleeping, 

And home they have none. 
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THE FARMER AND THE GOLDEN GRAIN 


I met him one day in the harvest time, 

He came with a load of the golden grain; 

A farmer he, in his very prime, 

Straight, muscular, seedy, and brown; 

The “number one” wheat from the virgin plain, 
A wagon-box full to the brim, 

As he came to the prairie town, 

And the yield had been good to him. 


On the seat, beside him, his youngish mate 

Was holding a babe in her lap, 

She was dressed in a gown of a bygone date, 
And her head wore a faded cap; 

Her feet were buried way down in the wheat, 

For there was no other place, 

And weary and fagged from the noon-day heat, 
There was care in her pretty face. 


But the golden grain brought a silver heap, 
She saw it, but not with a smile, 

It was not for him, nor for her, to keep, 
And not for their little child; 

It went to the bank, just for interest 

On notes that were over-due, 

But he paid it all with a clearer breast, 

As men who have borrowed should do. 


To the merchant-man they wended their way, 
And asked for some further grace, 

He had helped them through many a winter day, 
On strength of the crop they would raise; 

But the wheat had gone to the banker’s till, 
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And there’s nought but some steers to sell, 
With these they will cancel the merchant’s bill, 
They are honest, as all can tell. 


The farmer of golden grain, and his wife, 
Have to me an heroic mould,— 

There’s courage and sacrifice in their life, 
And honesty—better than gold, 

And they are the bulwark of all our pride, 
Well grounded in Freedom’s soil, 

And it matters not how the cities ride, 
As long as the farmers toil. 
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PIP 


Miss Jeanette has a kitten which sometime will be 
A most wonderful cat, of the species maltese, 

And her plays and her pranks are a circus to see, 
When she wakes from her nap, on the pillowed settee. 


And this wonderful kitten, whose pet-name is Pip, 
One morning discovered my derby a-dip, 

Then over its rim did she gracefully slip, 

And nought could be seen, but one ear’s pointed tip. 


And there she coiled down and decided to rest, 
More cunning and snug than a bird in its nest, 
Her paws she did lick, and her tail she caressed, 
Of all little kittens she now seemed most blest. 


But the hat, which stood balancing upon its crown, 
From the motion within, toppled o’er and fell down 
On the soft velvet rug, and there once rolled around, 
When out came the kitten with one frantic bound. 


At the end of the room, in one corner she sat, 

Not once to approach it she dared after that, 

And she seemed to be thinking, for even a cat, 

May be struck with a thought in a verse maker’s 
hat. 
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THE TIGER LILY 


A gleam of fire in the field of green, 
As you pass on the speeding train ;— 
A wonderment on the seventeen 

Old raven-locked Elaine ;— 

For her did I pluck a nosegay fair, 

At a station on the plain, 

And the Tiger-lily she put in her hair, 
The hazel-eyed, sweet Elaine. 


The Tiger-lily which found its way 

From the prairie’s emerald sea, 

Shines forth from the jet like a bloody ray, 
’Gainst the gloom of night’s canopy. 

I do not know who does gain the most, 
The lily, or fair Elaine; 

The lily’s soul, in her tresses lost, 

Doth beauty from darkness gain— 


And she, whose glory the glances feed 
Of many a traveler, 

No ornament for perfection needs, 
Since nought can new grace confer; 
But the Tiger-lily’s persistent glow 

Is like fire of a lover’s heart, 

And never again may I see or know 
Such beauty in life, or art. 
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IN A CITY PARK 


Round a fountain are flowers—geraniums, 
And stately elms, and concrete walks, 

And short-haired women, and city bums, 
And bearded vagrants, and tipsy gawks— 
A flotsam of beings from every race, 

And life has writ deeply on every face. 


A goose, from its uplifted neck on the fountain, 
Is pouring a stream on a naked boy; 

And rivulets rush as over a mountain, 

All but a symbol of frolic and joy; 

But to many a heart it but sadness brings, 

For something about it of childhood sings. 


And the flowers are red, like the streams of the heart, 
Like the love by all men known; 

And e’en to the loveless they seem to impart 

Some memory, long since flown: 

God’s token of love to the weary and lost, 

*Mid buildings of fabulous cost. 
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A FUNERAL 


The day was cold, and a sweeping wind 

Came in from the plains of the west; 

And the snow lay in drifts ’mongst the monuments, 
Where many had found their rest. 


The grave diggers picked through a yard of frost, 

And wist not it was a grave, 

Till they reached to the “rough-box,” and then they 
knew, 

That it was the coffin of Dave. 


Another they dug, besides this one, 
For his daughter whom now we brought, 
Who died untimely, because of sin 
A scoundrel with her had wrought. 


For she died, in hiding her girlish shame: 
May our ethics be cursed for this! 

For mother and child have a right divine, 
Though soiled by a traitor’s kiss. 


So young, and so fair, we laid her there, 
Beside her dear father’s grave; 

But some old gossips, who knew him once, 
Laid wrongs at the door of Dave. 


And the Pharisees spoke of “our fathers’ sins,” 
Of traits, and of tainted blood, 

And now had his child reaped the harvest he 
Had sowed in his youth on the mud. 
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But the widowed mother had no such thoughts, 
Love’s sorrow was all her part; 

And God in heaven who saw her tears, 

Did gather her child to His heart. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Out for a walk with the little one, 

Since the sun is blithe and warm; 

And we hope that at last long winter has done 
With frigidness, blizzard and storm. 

The mothers grow pale, and the children wan 
With the prison life day by day, 

And thus it seems good to clasp the hand 

Of a child, and just stroll away. 


O, she is so tiny, with ringlets fair, 

And her mother’s eyes are deep; 

And just one glance can tell they have care, 
A dullness from lack of sleep; 

For nights of watching around the sick, 

And fear of the last grim foe, 

Have left their imprints, and burnt the wick 
Of life and its youthful glow. 


But the child was saved, and the spring is here, 
And hope grows with each new morn; 

And a walk, like this, has a wholesome cheer 
For the weary and winter-worn. 

The mother and child shall be glad again, 
When the summer brings bloom and song, 
And succor to all the children of men, 

Who suffered through winter long. 
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LINES 


(Written on seeing four flag-draped coffins at the 
Union Station, St. Paul.) 


The quest is finished, and the journey’s end 

Is soon at hand, with the eternal rest, 

Which can alone the riven heart-strings mend, 
And make Fate’s mystic ways at last seem best. 


The long adieu, the parting kiss and tears, 
Shall ne’er be changed by gladness of return; 
They still are bars and keys to longing years, 
While sorrow’s holy fire in true hearts burn. 


And yet, I have not seen in all my days 

A grander cortege than these coffins four, 

Which from the fields of France have found their 
way, 

To be interred upon their native shore. 


For some dear hearts have asked this final boon, 

To have their sons sleep in the hallow ground, 

Where they themselves shall rest, who knows how 
soon? 

It will seem better near a hero’s mound. 


And Yankee-boys in Yankee soil should dream, 
Too sacred is their dust for alien graves; 

With pride Old Glory on the winds may stream 
Tn foreign lands, but here in love she waves. 
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And love’s devotion will her wreaths lay down 
Upon their beds for ages yet untold, 

Their deathless names on unborn lips shall sound, 
Increase in luster as the years grow old. 


THE SERVICE STRIPE 


The country is fine today ; 
Superbly fine are meadows and fields 
In their June-day dress ; 
Long areas of dark green, or blooming clover, 
And distant groves ’neath summer clouds. 
But near the road, the hard-gravelled road, 
The wild roses bloom in profusion. 
Sweetly their odor floats in the air, 
And grants a delicious quaff to the hurrying car, 
Which speeds through this beauty. 
We paused at a place, and talked with the farmer, 
Plowing his corn, from the road to the copse of 
willow trees. 
A young and stalwart fellow is he, 
Clean-cut of face and brawny. 
The man who was with me reasoned of hayfields, 
Corn-cribs and pigs ; 
All of which seemed like a science to him 
And the ploughman. 
To me it was less of engrossment, : 
Till places and business crept out like the roses, 
Hidden ’mid bushes and brambles. 
He was a soldier, 
And service had seen in the Argonne and Chateau 
Thierry, 
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And carried a scar on his arm, which was bare to 
the elbow— 

A stripe he must carry till death, while yet he is 
serving, 

Building for peace in the army of toilers. 

And proud of it, too, are his parents and wife, 

And he—in the future—who still holds the cradle. 

But seldom this hero refers to his wound, 

And rolls down his shirt sleeves when home from the 
fields, 

For his wife’s loving heart is too easily touched 

By the sight of the scar, 

With thoughts which belong to!the bygone days; 

And she is a German, brown-eyed and dreamy. 


The wound is healed, but the scar remains. 
And love has mingled with hatred 
In the child of their souls. 


O, fine is the country, and fertile the soil, 

And great is the task which our farmers employs; 
But O, how much grander the life of the boys 

With a service stripe, like the one, I saw! 

Since there hangs the fate of our country’s weal: 
Of Freedom, and Loyalty to the Flag. 

Say, is the people thinking of this? 

From the President, down to the Mothers who gave 
Their sons to the strife six years ago? 


June, 19238, 
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THE QUASHED TREATY 


Ye demagogues, with no higher aim 

Than to further your selfish scheme, 

Who play the statesmen in Freedom’s name, 
And laugh at the prophet’s dream,— 

Who sent not, perhaps, your sons to die, 
Because you had none to send, 

Who know not the anguish and bitter cry 
Of the hearts whom the war did rend. 


You squandered the millions which toilers earn, 

In bickering wisely and long 

Of the pact to which nations unitedly turn, 

As the thing that might righten the wrong; 

But your politics first, and you see but your own,— 

Yet, wait till the mothers do speak, 

And you share with the Kaiser his fall from the 
throne, 

As unworthy, selfish, and weak. 


Did you hear how the men ’mid the horrors of hell 
Challenged heav’n for its righteous decree, 

That their lives they would give, if it only would tell, 
Such a horror should ne’er again be? 

Are so quickly forgotten the millions who sleep 

By you in your bickering mood? 

Ah, meaningless all that the sorrowing weep, 

And the ruin, the pain, and the blood! 


Your big mouthings of this, and hurrahing for that, 
Of freedom and peace to the world, 

You show all was cant, while your purses grew fat, 
And the flag ’round corruption was furled! 
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And “the meaning of war’ is an idiot’s talk, 
With the pact cast aside like a scrap, 

While famine and anarchy fearlessly stalk, 
Through nations, with death in their track. 


No meaning at all to the war and its woe, 

If Peace cannot reign and endure, 

If the god of destruction our worship we owe, 

And the power of the sword doth allure; 

For the Lord calls again to the task of the hour— 

To fulfil what the ages did dream, 

When you cast that away which had given you 
power 


To grant of His Kingdom a gleam. 


For its light is gone out, and the world sits in night, 

With the question repeated from old: 

“How long till the day-break of Peace and its 
light ??— 

And the answer is timely and bold: 

Till the people shall rise, and demand without fail, 

That the League of the Nations must pass, 

And the low politicians shall take to the trail 

Of Belam and his talking ass. 


(1919.) 
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THE TRAIN 


The rails shine blue like the sunlit skies, 

As they run through a forest of pine; 

And the coast-bound train like a wild thing flies, 
With people who laugh and dine; 

And the engineer, and the firemen feel, 

That they handle a mighty power, 

As the engine tugs with its arms of steel 

To pull it two scores an hour. 


The pilot’s hand on the throttle rests, 

And he loves such a thing of might, 

The two together have stood the test 

Of many a stormy night; 

But this Mayday smiles on the polished steel, 
With assurance that all is well; 

And the landscape seems like a fancy reel 
Of forest and hills and dell. 


The whistle’s echo sounds through the woods 
In peal upon peal till it dies 

In the far-away where a spirit broods 

’*Mid the stillness of vernal sighs ; 

And creatures hid in the leafy gloom 
Respond with a murmur low, 

As if they heard the trump of doom, 

When the things of the wilds must go. 


For there passes through life a shouting train, 
A train which the gods control ; 

And the Indian paths are small and vain 

To the zest of the white man’s soul; 
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Even the ironsteed is a little thing 

In the onward progress of man— 

His mighty train where the pistons sing 
With triumph through all the land. 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADE 


Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

Old Glory, and the children pass. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 

For every marching lad and lass. 

A fairer sight is seldom seen 

In measured steps, in dress and mien, 
And scarce a fairer day. 


There’s gladness in their gait and looks, 
And songs upon their lips, 

They ask for open schools and books, 
And not for armored ships ; 

And who will dare this boon deny, 

As all this host is filing by, 

But social cranks and crooks? 


America’s great melting-pot, 
Asserts its right divine, 

To make of a!l our polyglot 

A nation less supine. 

And lo, ’tis coming, hear its step! 
°Tis coming with true Yankee-pep, 
Even in the smallest tot. 
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Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

We'll give you what you ask, our dears, 
Upon our great election day, 

That through the coming better years 
You may advance, an army strong, 
With clearer light and truer song 

On Freedom’s holy way. 


June 10, 1921. 


BRIDAL CHIMES 


Peal forth your joy, ye wedding bells, 
And let the breezes waft your tune 
O’er meadows green and rosy dells 
This wondrous morn of sunny June! 


She’s fair, they say, yea, passing fair; 
And he a stalwart, worthy youth; 

May heaven bless the happy pair, 
With light of love and light of truth! 


May harmony of clear-toned chimes, 

Re-echo through their coming years, 

Through all the unknown, changing times, 
Through hope and joy, through loss and tears! 
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IF CHRIST CAME TO CHURCH 


If Christ came to church, what would he think, 

On seeing the pious deacons blink, 

While the parson gives them his week’s creation, 
Feeding his flock on a costly ration? 


If Christ came to church, what would he say, 

As the people sing in their thoughtless way 

About him and his cross and the heav’n he bought? 
Perhaps he would whisper: “ ’T'was all for nought.” 


If Christ came to church, what would he do? 
Perhaps as of old among priests untrue ;— 
He would take a lash and drive us away 
From his Father’s house, till we humbly pray. 


THE LIFE-BOAT 


Like a butterfly 

That flutters in vain 

For rest o’er the main 

Must die, 

As it drops to the glittering wave, 
Which sports with its silvery wings 
With a demon’s glee, while it clings 
To the froth of a hopeles grave. 


Thus many a mind 

In its quest for truth 

Sees the hope of youth 

Left far behind, 

And the shore-line is lost to view, 

And nought but a fathomless deep 
Broods dark with an endless sleep, 
And a sigh, that nothing is true. 


O, cling to the skiff 

Little butterfly ! 

And we'll bring thee nigh 

To the green-clad cliff, 

Where the flowers bloom, 

And their sweet 

For thee is replete, 

O, why dost thou yield to the tomb? 


O, soul, that is lost 

On the sea of doubt, 

Hear the Captain’s shout 
From his conning post, 

That a life-boat is lowered down 
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To bring thee safely aboard! 
And then will the truth of the Lord, 
At last, in thy heart be found. 


ON MOTHERS’ DAY 


I plucked some mosses from my mother’s grave, 
Now many years ago, 

And carried them across the ocean wave, 

And over fields of snow. 


But on each blessed Mothers’ Day I ope 
My treasure-trove, apart, 

That I may read their runic shapes of hope, 
And sooth my aching heart. 


For there are blessings in that tuft of moss, 
Like violets in dells, 

And love akin to that upon the cross, 
Which gloom or fear dispels. 


Though I shall wear a flower on Mothers’ Day, 
All fresh and sacred white, 

My soul is with the bunch of mosses gray, 
Charged with eternal light. 


GOETHE 


The fire which burned in Goethe’s breast 
Has spread to all the world, 

And brought a greater one to test, 
When force ’gainst force was hurled. 


His thoughts did mould a nation’s mind, 
More pagan than like Christ, 

And with self-centered power did bind 
A people with his geist. 


And who can tell what might have been, 
If childhood’s prayer had won, 

And genius some more akin 

To heaven’s eternal son. 


No war would Europe then have known, 
And Germany no curse, 

Who now, like Faust, has put in pawn 
Her soul for bread and purse. 


SOMETIMES I THINK THAT LIFE IS 
BUT A DREAM 


Sometimes I think that life is but a dream, 
And yet the thought disproves it as a truth, 
Since in itself it is the ego’s gleam, 

The great I Am of everlasting youth. 


Sometimes I feel that all is nothingness, 
And life’s endeavors but a useless quest, 
And all our joys and sorrows but a stress 
Of vain illusions for a perfect rest. 


But when I neither think, nor feel, 
Unconscious as to things of waking mood, 
Lost in that unexplored deep, 

Akin to death, I’ve found the highest good. 


And this is Buddah, wisdom of the East, 

If wisdom be, if ought be known, 

And all the knowledge—since his day increased, 
If there is anything twixt night and dawn— 


Twixt dawn and night, when daylight comes afar, 
And love is kindling joy within the heart,— 

And since I know not anything, what care 

Should burden me, but live my simple part? 
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THE PUNISHMENT 


I planted a rose in my garden, 

*Mid April showers and sun; 

I did it to merit a pardon 

For telling a dubious pun, 

The rose-bush both rooted and budded, 

And June brought expectancy sweet, 

When nights with bright diamonds were studded,. 
And days with enchantments replete. 


The buds never opened their heart-leaves, 

But wilted, and died of a blight; 

And I stood at the Dawn which his art weaves 
With the children of midsummer night ; 

And I wept for the rose I had planted, © 

I grieved that its hopes were cut off, 

And hated the quips I had ranted, 

Which wounded my old, faithful love. 


FIRE AND WATER - 


“QO, let us be friends,” said the Fire to the Water, 
“Since I am God’s son, and you are his daughter.” 
And the Fire bent him down for the Water to kiss, 
But was met with a noise, like a serpentine hiss. 


Then the Fire cried in anger: “T’ll lick you clean up, 
As a thirsty man does, when he empties a cup!” 

But the water said laughingly: “’That would be fun; 
Yet, are you quite sure that this thing can be done?” 


To which the Fire answered: “Yea, if I persist, 
T’ll turn the whole stream into vanishing mist.” 
“And when it is done,” quoth the Water again, 
“T’ll come down to quench you with torrents of rain. 


“There are things in this world which its maker ne’er 
meant 

Should blend into friendship or one element ; 

But each in the hands of superior will, 

Supplementing each other His plans to fulfill— 


“May be counted a friend, or a foe, as you choose, 
And none should his power or bound’ries abuse.” 
Still, while it thus spoke, it reflected the Fire, 
With a glow that was born in the depths of desire. 


_ And the Fire flared and groaned in the darkness of 
night, 

The loneliest thing, spite of warmth and of light, 

Oft meeting a smile on the wanderer’s face, 

But nought, but a cry, where it sought to embrace. 
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THE MOON 


A scene of desolation 

In its midnight splendor, 

A bogey-face above the sleeping earth, 
A ceaseless wanderer, 

A dream-stuff vender, 

A sprite a-hoping for a second birth. 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


I sit alone in this country house, 

With many a spacious room, 

And the flickering fire plays a ghostly dance 
With the shadows in the gloom; 

I dream of the days that are no more, 

And the friends whom I counted true, 

When the silence is mocked by the cuckoo clock, 
Which sings out its ‘‘cuckoo-oo!” 


An uncanny voice has that cuckoo clock, 

A jeering and devilish note 

Of a bird, or a sprite, I hardly know, 

As its sounds ’mongst the shadows float; 

And the specters of years show their hoary heads, 
With things which I ‘sadly rue, 

Till I dread the strokes of another hour, 

And the call of the weird Cuckoo. 


The frost is heard crackling in tree and fence; 
The owls from the barn-yard hoot. 

The people have gone to a New Year’s dance, 
Where the country swains fiddle and flute; 

But I am alone with the cuckoo clock, 

And the flickering fire on the hearth, 

And I wish I could smash that confounded thing, 
Which the folks call a piece of art. 
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THE SAVAGE 


The savage had no books, 
Except God’s own, 

Which *mid some woodland nooks, 
When all alone, 

He read and heard and felt, 

Until he knelt 

O’ermastered by their undertone. 


And in his simple mind 

And childlike heart 

The gleam of truth did find 

A counterpart; 

Like star in darkest night 

It lent its light 

To the beginning of life’s art. 


And now with bookish lore 

And knowledge cloyed 

Our souls almost implore 

For his strange void, 

Since we are poorer far 

In joy of moon and star 

Or billows playing on a wooded shore. 
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THE FOOL’S SONG 
(At a masquerade) 


“J will leave this gaudy hive 

To begin a better life, 

Seek the freedom of the road, 
With no social care or load, 

Flirt with whom I please and may, 
In the devil’s merry way. 


I am sick of mask and paint 
And hypocrisy’ s restraint, 

Sick of seeming and appearing 
And all trammels man is rearing 
Round himself, that he may be 
Both in heart and mind unfree. 


Take your masks off gentle folks, 
Cast away your damned cloaks! 

Be yourselves in love and deeds, 
Though you know not where it leads: 
Let, for once, your hungry souls 
Follow where sweet Freedom calls. 


All the world will jeer and blame, 
Spatter mud upon your name. 
Homes will close their doors to you, 
Churches have no welcome pew, 
But unmasked of heart and face, 
Ye shall find the better ways.” 


And the crowd unmasked and laughed, 
Some the brimming glasses quaffed; 
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Others looked at him in scorn, 
Some had but a smile forlorn; 
But he stood alone, and grinned, 
With the leering of a fiend. 


“He is crazy,” said a maiden, 
Somewhat pink and powder-laden. 
“He’s a freak,” a sweet thing quoth, 
While her mother seemed quite wroth. 
“Blasphemy,” another uttered; 
“Rather smart,” a third one muttered. 


Out the fool alone departed, 

While another dance was started; 

But some wicked thoughts were ringing 
In their hearts from the fool’s singing; 
And some felt, it was the truth 

Which was spoken by the youth. 


What became of him we know not: 
That he found success I trow not, 
For no one can be himself, 

And earn honor, joy, or pelf. 

Life is useless without masks, 

In fulfilling its great tasks. 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 


Poetry is pagan— 

The skald has runic rhythm in his blood; 
His visions have the ancient seer’s glow, 
And legendary lore is still his food; 

He hears the music yet, where rivers flow, 
Of harping Neckan. 


Poetry is Christian. 

The bard divine sits ’mid the lofty nave, 
And gathers harmony from wingéd prayer; 
The faith of man from cradle to the grave 
Awakes within his soul a music rare, 

As Cedmun wiste. 


Poetry is neither. 

In every clime and age it is its own, 

Among the stars, or ’mongst the violets; ~ 
It broods upon the things by science known, 
Or but divines; from lofty parapets 

It sings of either. 


Poetry is all— 

The summum bonum of the things that be— 

Of God and man, of earth and sea and sky, 

Of life and death, of time, eternity, 

Of all the worlds, which rise, and change, and die,— 
A ceaseless soul. 
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“VERSE LIBRE” 


Like icicles, hanging from eaves 

In the moon-blanched night, 

When the cold is creaking twenty below, 

Thinking themselves the crystalized essence 

Of beauty and light, 

Divinely artistic, leering a little 

At mid-summer sunbeams which play with the rose; 

Such is the modern professor of English, 

Espousing “Verse Libre,” 

A critic, a judge of the Muses, 

An icicle prism, 

Reflecting the rays of the night 

Which have come o’er the world, 

And naming it day— 

A day much brighter than Spencer’s 

And Shakespeare’s and Goethe’s— 

While calling the imbecile ranters 

New highpriests of song, 

And Sapphos, God knows their number, 

In night garbs with cigaret odors, 

Meaningless fluters who look from the corners of 
night 

To the icicle prisms and laugh 

With delight, 

For now the people is hiring stark fools 

To enlighten their children 

With lunatic doggrel, 

Despising the singers of day and of life. 

O, better erect in each state 

A Whitman asylum 

For all his descendants, 

With gargoyles and eaves of such space, 
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That icicles freely may prosper, 
When winter arrives, 

That the world may behold 
The quintessence of culture, 
And somewhat be free 

From d fools. 





EPIGRAMS 


1 


Man ‘once followed the upward trails 
To soul and God, 

Now he travels on iron rails 

To sense and sod. 


2 
To a certain poet, after reading his verse 


’Tis neither milk, nor wine; 
*Tis chalk and water ;— 

So ask me not with you to dine, 
Nor ask my daughter. 


3 


When you begin to teach, 

You cease the truth to tell, 

It lies too deep for words to reach, 
*Mid gleams of Mimer’s well. 
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4 


Yes, some must live the punishment of law, 
For else it failed to be a living norm; 

And some must suffer for the common flaw, 
Lest life should fail to find the better form. 


5 


Half of what we call success 
To pretention quite is due, 
And the other half to luck, 
But scarce to what is true. 


6 


LIFE 


A laugh and a tear, 
A hope and a fear 
Twixt cradle and bier. 


FRAGMENTS 


1 


In Yankee-land there is din and roar, 
In Yankee-land there is noise galore, 
And the people love it more and more, 


In Yankee-land. 


The trains and the cars both near and far, 
The timid silence shock and mar, 
But none of them seems a soul to jar, 

In Yankee-land. 


2 


Sunny, white stands the apple tree, 

And from its heart comes the melody 

Of a singing-sparrow, 

And O, how he sings to the drowsy bees! 
And O, how I feel that his eestasies 

Go to heart and marrow! 
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THE NORSE-AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
June, 1925 


Descendants of the Viking race, 
Inheritors of Eddic dreams, 

With blessings of St. Olaf’s grace, 

And thousand years of Saga gleams ;— 
We hail your coming with delight, 

We greet you with the joy of June, 

The mirth of a midsummer night, 

The harmony of temple tune. 


Across the seas and plains ye come, 
Drawn by the magnet of the past: 

The love of homeland, yet the same, 

No matter where your lot was cast; 

The mountains, fjords and forests deep, 
The home upon the wooded hill, 

The church, near which the fathers sleep, 
These are the things which haunt you still. 


But more than these the soul that ’rose 
With hero cults and runic bards, 

Which conquered over thousand foes, 

Nor mocked their bravely wielded shards,— 
That soul which only Norsemen know, 

As does the Scot his Robert Bruce, 

It follows them where’er they go, 

And what it bids they still must choose. 


That soul whose life is freedom’s breath, 
Which loves the flag which Lincoln bore, 
Has proven true, even unto death 
Through Norsemen many a time of yore. 
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He is a better citizen, 

With Haakon’s spirit in his heart, 
And he would wage a war with men 
Who from our country’s laws depart. 


One hundred years! A hundred more, 
What will it be, when men shall look 
Upon the things which then is lore, 
A chapter in the Norsemen’s book? 
Shall it be lost? We trow it not, 
Though universal is our mind; 

The Church within the melting-pot 
Will still her noblest children find. 
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LINES 


written in a glen near the Rose Gardens, 
Lake Harriet 


Long time before the white man settled here 

And builded homes and streetcar tracks and schools, 
These lofty giants budded year by year, ; 
Reflecting June-day glory in the pools. 

The thrushes sang, as now, ’mid silences, 

Unbroken by the noise of city-life; 

But now the rush of traffic, and the stress 

Of work are filling every nook with strife. 


Does man take time to read the mind of God 

In tree and flower and birds and creeping things? 
His head and hand are held by wheel and rod, 

His heart is closed to nature when it sings ; 

He thinks he sees, while speeding through the land, 
He boasts of greatness to a bygone age, 

And yet, the Indian could understand 

Far more than he, God’s unpolluted page. 


Ah! landscape gardening and closecut lawns, 
And oily driveways and greenpainted seats, 

Where some befuddled vagrant sits and yawns, 

And picnic parties laugh around their “eats.” 

O, hush your fool philosophy! Here comes 

A troop of shouting children, and their teacher ; 
The boys and girls from bright surrounding homes, 
Who care not one iota for the preacher. 


Theirs is the dell, and everything about it, 
And they the poets of this happy place; 
They feel the joy of spring, and dare to shout it, 
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And show it in each clean and handsome face; 
An hour today is more than all the past, 

And man is ever on the upward way; 

Yea, with the children God his lot has cast 
For the ascendance of a better day. 


THE SPIRIT OF SUMMER 


In languid afternoons of happy love, 

In deep, clear cooings of the mourning dove, 

In dreamy rovings of the scented breeze, 

In notes of warblers, flitting ’mongst the trees— 


In silent forces ’mid the fields of grain, 

With herds of cattle on the verdant plain, 

’Round snuggling farmstead ’midst the shady grove, 
With little children playing in the cove— 


O’er water’s far expanse, where light and shade 
Blend in the lazuline so unafraid,— 

’Neath lazy clouds which in a mirror clear 
Reflect their strange contours and snowy vair— 


*Mongst distant woods and hills, which shade into 
The broad horizon of a sunlit blue, 

The spirit of the summer dwells and sings 

Sweet melodies which float on fairy wings. 


ho 
bo 
So 


IN MEMORY OF MY WIFE 


Ofttimes upon the sea of life, 

With all its warring storms and waves, 
We pause and wonder if its strife 

Is worth the sacrifice it craves. 


Tf all its buffeting and pain 

Have any purpose, save our tears, 
If our endeavors are not vain, 
And trust as meaningless as fears. 


And from our ship, into the deep 
Of mysteries we sadly gaze, 

And almost long for its dark sleep 
Which all our troubles would efface. 


Then it may happen that a glint 

Of sunshine on horizon’s rim 

Roves o’er the sky with rainbow tint, 
Though broken and with outline dim. 


And hope arises in the heart, 

And challenges the grim despair, 
Until the coward doubts depart 
Before a countenance most fair. 


A woman’s face with lovelit eyes, 

A woman’s voice with music sweet, 
Before whose charms the sailor cries: 
“Life is worth while—with song replete.” 


Such art thou, dear, yea, more and more, 
A living hope, a ray of light, 

And peace is waiting on the shore, 

And star-gleams for the coming night. 
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